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Complon omment 


HIS is open season for re- 

gional library conferences. 

Two are behind us—the 
Mountain Plains Library Associa- 
tion at Estes Park Village, Colo- 
rado, and the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Two are yet to come—the New England 
Library Association at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Conference at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

The two western conferences were well 
attended and had excellent programs. Nancy 
Hoyle took summer clothes to Colorado and 
the temperature never got above 46. Being 
certain that Idaho would be cool, I packed 
fall clothes for Sun Valley and day tem- 
peratures hit the 90's. 

The best story I got at Sun Valley had 
nothing to do with the program or my 
wardrobe. Among the permanent guests at 
this famous resort are a big flock of mal- 
lards, two geese, and one lone swan. If these 
fowl slept at all, it must have been in shifts, 
for they never stopped quacking. About 
2:00 A.M. some librarians returned from a 
late snack in the village to find a lightly clad 
and much inebriated guest (not a librarian) 
herding the flock around the banks of the 
pond. “They have kept me awake every 
night,” he shouted. ‘Tonight I am going to 
see that they don’t get any sleep.” 

Mrs. Bernice Gantt of the Washington 
State Library staff made same points in her 
talk to the children’s library group that I 





wish every school and children’s 
librarian might have heard. As a 
part of her talk she urged better 
acquaintance with articles in chil- 
dren’s and young people’s encyclo- 
pedias, saying that interesting and 
valuable materials were too often over- 
looked. As an illustration she told of doing 
considerable research on the history of li- 
braries and said that this even involved 
some translation of foreign materials. Then 
holding up a reprint of the Compton article 
on Libraries she exclaimed, “And here was 
exactly what I wanted. I never thought of 
looking in a children’s and young people’s 
encyclopedia for it.” 

The value of a good encyclopedia in an- 
swering reference questions is generally rec- 
ognized. Sometimes it is forgotten when the 
“something about’’ request is made. Since 
trade-book publishers cannot and should 
not assume collective responsibility for cov- 
ering all subjects in the informational field in 
separate volumes, there are subject-matter 
gaps in even the largest book collections. 

Just for fun I checked the list of recent 
Compton articles in our ‘Five-Year Report” 
against the Children’s Catalog and its 1952 
Supplement. Findings showed that the best 
results are obtained when the general book 
collection and articles in the encyclopedia 
are used together. Next I am going to make 
a similar check of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. Then perhaps I shall 
write a book. 
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LIBRARY STACKS AND EQUIPMENT ADD 


FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY TO MANY OF AMERICA'S 


MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN LIBRARIES 


University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of California 
Trinity College 

Delaware State College 
Supreme Court Building 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 

Ricks College 

William Allen White Library 
Transylvania College 
Southern University 

Maine Historical Society 
University of Maryland 
Boston College 

Henry Ford Hospital & Clinic 
Hamline University 
University of Mississippi 


Washington University 

Central Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 

Dartmouth College 

Rutgers University 

White Sands Proving Grounds 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 
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New York Academy of Medicine ASS 


University of North Carolina 
Ohio State University 
University of Toledo 
University of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of South Carolina 
Southwestern at Memphis 
University of Houston 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 


University of West Virginia 


BRING YOUR LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
PLANNING PROBLEMS TO V. M. P. 
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its the 
new 
Microcard 


Keader 












Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square.” 








Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 






Arrangements have been made with Kodak 








NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974" x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Led. ot England to produce a similar reader. 
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Inside-Opening 
LP Record Holder 


This new type LP holder is designed to protect 
one record and its slip cover containing descriptive 
material. Inside gummed binding holds original 
cover. Stout kraft envelope opens toward insid 
prevent record slipping out. Sturdy tan pressboard 

ed corners are bound by flat 
back ample for marking. For 10-inch and 12-inch 


covers with rounc 


LP records. 





Expa ndable 
Multi-Record Album 


Change from capacity of 3 to 6, 9 or 12 
records at any time with this flexible album! 
Covers are 4” masonite panels with round 
corners, beveled edges. Top flaps of heavy 
kraft envelopes prevent slip-out in any posi- 
tion. femareble back and reverse hinge 
covered with green buckram. 


Phonograph Records 
——_....In Storage or In Circulation 


Inside-Opening 
Phonograph Record Holder 


Envelope openings of this sturdy holder face 
toward binding eliminating record breakage. 
Covers of tough tan pressboard, with flat back 
of ample size for aadhien, Neat round corners. 
Extra strong kraft envelopes are attached with 
durable cambric cloth. For 10-inch and 12-inch 
records. Years of stalwart service here! 


eto 





Weatherproof 
Record Album Bag 


Inclement weather and under-arm carrying are 
two of your most important record hazards. 
Patrons will appreciate this convenient carrier 
which holds two al- 
bums. Made of 
green, army duck 
canvas with zipper 
top. Library name 
can be stencilled on 
outside. 





@ Description and prices on pages 34 and 35 of your No. 53 
Gaylord Catalog. Or write direct for detailed information. 


Gaylord FLT ite 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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When space is the pressing problem, let us help—with 
free library planning service, and remarkable stacks 
to make maximum use of minimum space. The new 
Hamilton Compo Stack shown here actually doubles 
book capacity with ingenious sliding shelves. Available 
too are outstanding Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
Upright Stacks. All built of handsome, durable steel— 
with latest features for efficiency, including easily 
adjustable shelves. 


Hamilton’s experience is unmatched in the 
design and manufacture of specialized profes- 
sional installations. So write us today for more 
about our planning service—or a free circular 
describing our steel stacks. 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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More on Skip Tracing 


The July-August 1953 issue of the ALA Bulletin 
on page 286 carried a letter from Charles R. Brock- 
mann, assistant director of the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Public Library, which brought me up short. His 
ope ning paragraph was as follows: 

‘The increasing number of requests for 
current addresses of individuals received by this 
library leads me to believe that attempts are being 
made for using libraries to locate debtors or some 
similar nefarious purpose.” 

Down here in the heart of the good old Mid- 
west in the corn basket of the world, Peorians have 
never considered the location of just debtors as a 
nefarious activity. Our friend, Webster, gives as 
a definition of “nefarious”: “heinously or impiously 
wicked; iniquitous.” Perhaps our Reference De- 
partment is wrong, but on checking with them I 
find that we consider such requests as routine com- 
munity service which we are glad to render. 

As a matter of fact, we maintain a large collec- 
tion of current telephone directories from cities all 
over the state and the nation. They are as busy 
as any single portion of our reference collections, 
and community relations are good when we can 
help in such “nefarious” practices, or simply to lo- 
cate the present addresses of those to whom we 
plan on sending Christmas cards. May we hear 
more concerning other libraries’ activities in this 
regard? 

XENOPHON P. Situ, librarian 
Peoria (Ill.) Public Library 


September Cover 


Few covers on the ALA Bulletin have pleased 
us more than the one which is finding its way into 
thousands of libraries on the current issue. (My 
prize cover was one, almost two years ago, which 
was comple tely blank.) 

It is perhaps ungrateful of me, but I must call 
attention to the fact that the Lyceum Building was 
erected in 1848 instead of in 1846. The year 1848 
is the date of the first session, and from that date 
we reckon historic time. The present library build- 
ing was planned to open during the centennial year, 
but some bric klayer got lazy and we didn’t move 
in until 1950. 

There is a lot that can be said about the Lyceum 
Building. (It is not a lyceum building but the 
Lyceum Building, named—under the Greek in- 
fluence which shaped much of Southern education 
of the period, for the lykeion.) There was a 
lyceum movement in our town, Oxford, but it seems 
to have been separated from the University. At 
least we have some books which once belonged 
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| DISPLAY AIDS FOR YOUR 
| PEGBOARD 
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1S YOUR HOBBY? 
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ADJUSTING 
NON-SWAY BASE 






New tubular steel leg-base adjusts 
rapidly to desired eye height from 
floor, holding your PEGBOARD 
rigid and secure. Removable 
A-base can also be used as PEG- 
BOARD table stand. 


NEW ADJUSTO-RACKS 
New twin racks are the first to 
hold any size book — any size 
leaflet! Two types for your 
PEGBOARD. 

CLEVER NEW PANEL PEGS 
Strong, firm-seating wood S 


Panel Pegs hold papers, 
signs securely by the edge te 


on ca PEGBOARD. 
Look first in the Demco 


Catalog for new devel- 
opments in library techniques! 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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Fresh Facts 





about SNEAD BOOK STACKS 


THIS NEW G/W CATALOG is a guide to 
planning efficient, modern book storage 
and service equipment for new or remod- 
eled libraries. It includes all elements of 
the famous “Snead System,” which is 
now manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Globe-Wernicke. 


SECTION TITLES INCLUDE: 
Steel Book Stacks 
Library Planning Data 
Types of Book Stacks 
Multi-tier Construction 
Compact Storage 
Automatic Conveyors 
Stack Accessories 
Aisle Lighting 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


DIAGRAMS AND Pictures illustrate instal- 
lations and arrangements for maximum 
space utilization, convertible installations, 
and layouts for faster, more efficient 
library service. 


PLANNING SERVICE by G/W library en- 
gineers is offered to architects, library 
planning and operating committees, and 
librarians, without cost or obligation. 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE will carry this 
catalog to architects. Separate copies are 
free to others interested; please make re- 
quest on institutional letterhead, to 





TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 

now enable you to increase your present 

book storage capacity by as much as 

114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of % 
your present freestanding or multi-tier. % 
steel shelving, or by making complete § 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable & 
with regular shelves. 


















Our helpful illustrated folder will show you # 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 3 


* Trade Mark 
W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER 3% 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION + BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


1953 
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to the lyceum group, plainly located im Oxford. 

Before the wings were added to the center struc- 
ture, about 1906, the pe of the structure 
were quite classic, in — with the nature of 
the instruction which was dealt out by such — 
as F. A. P. Barnard, A. B. Longstreet, L. 
Lamar, and so on. The minutes of the earl ard 
meetings show that the janitor was the librarian, 
but the janitor was “the keeper of the door” in- 
stead of “the sweeper of the floor” and later be- 
came known as proctor. I believe that the top floor 
was used for a time as a dormitory for the men 
students, who were, of course, until 1882, the only 
students. The students’ body servants presumably 
lived near-by. Firearms and dueling pistols were 
forbidden, but saddle horses were allowed on the 
Cé ampus. 

During the Civil War, part of the building was 
used as a hospital for both Confederate and Union 
forces, and when Oxford was burned, the Uni- 
versity was spared because of the personal interven- 
tion of Eugene W. Hilgard (who achieved greater 
fame in California later) and a man named 
Quinche, who had been a neighbor of Grant back 
in Galena, Illinois. Actually, for the three weeks 
he was in town, Grant posted a guard to prevent 
the destruction of the University buildings. A note 
about the use of the Lyceum Building as a hos- 
pital. Of course, medical supplies were scarce. 
A little quinine was smuggled from Memphis, per- 
haps by some beautiful female spy, as we have 
come to know the process through the movies. 
The chemistry professor was about beat, but he 
distilled a little alcohol from persimmons and 
molasses. The ladies from the town were the 
nurses. Naturally, the death rate was high, and 
the victims of the war and the ladies were buried 
in a cemetery back over behind Fraternity Row. 
During the twenties, a colored crew was instructed 
to give the cemetery a good cleaning, and they 
did. In order to clear off the tall grass, the grave 
markers were moved. When the overseer asked 
where the markers were, the crew pointed to a 
neat stack in one corner. Now the identity of the 
graves is known only to God. 

J. S. Hartin 
Director of Libraries 
University of Mississippi 


It’s a clear case of cover to cover!—Ed. 





OUR CARD CATALOG 


Buxton—The louse 
Donaldson—The rat 


Suggested by Helen Bradford, librarian, Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin Medical School Library, Madi- 


son. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 





LIBRARY 


@ Selected fall Jtls 





by ALBERT EINSTEIN, DAVID BEN GURION, 


JOHN COWPER POWYS, 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC, JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, WERNER HEISENBERG, KARL 
IPSER, FRANK GAYNOR, TRIGANT BURROW 





ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
by Albert Einstein 


Abridged edition. $2.75 


VATICAN ART 
by Karl Ipser 
An authoritative book on the art 


collection of the Vatican. 
160 halftone illustrations 


$7.50 
DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM 
Edited by Frank Gaynor 


Hard-to-find and hard-to-define terms 


used in Religious Mysticism. $5.00 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYSIS 
by Jean-Paul Sartre 


A new psychoanalysis based on existen- 


tialism. $4.75 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
by Werner Heisenberg 


The development of atomic theory. 
18 halftone and 32 line illustrations 
$4.75 


v 


IN SPITE OF 
A Philosophy for Everyman 
by John Cowper Powys 
This book is the latest of Powys’ ex- 


positions in philosophy, written in his 


eightieth year. $6.00 


LETTERS ON ART 
AND LITERATURE 


by Francois Mauriac 


author and 
unfolds his 
$3.00 


Catholic 


winner 


France’s 
Nobel 


thoughts On a variety oO f topics. 


great 


Prize 


THE REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF 
ISRAEL 


by David Ben Gurion 


A victory dreamed of for centuries is 
described in the words of its chief 
architect, one of the greatest pioneers 
of the Jewish rebirth. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND MAN’S BEHAVIOR 
by Trigant Burrow 


An exchange of views on human be- 
havior with some of the best minds of 


our time. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 15 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Contents 





COVER 


A Herb Block cartoon says 
everything that needs to be said. 
This reproduction of one of his 
most provocative comments be- 
longs with any collection of ideas 
on Intellectual Freedom. 





STAFF 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature” in the "Li- 
brary Journal," “Education Index," and 
“Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 





Dates to remember: February 2-6, 1954, Midwinter Meeting in Chicago at the 
Morrison Hotel; June 20-26, 1954, Annual Conference in the Twin Cities, Min- 
neapolis and St.Paul, Minnesota; July 3-9, 1955, Annual Conference in Phila- 


delphia. 


President Ludington has chosen the following for the theme of the Twin Cities 
1954 Annual Conference - KNOWLEDGE - A FREE PEOPLE'S SUREST STRENGTH. Program 
suggestions for use of the theme will go to all Conference groups. 


The Freedom to Read Statement is now available in quantity from Headquarters 
at the following rates: Up to 25, no charge; 50, $1; 100, $2; 1000, $15. 


Miss Ruth Warncke, Librarian, Kent County Library, and chairman of the ALA 
Adult Education Board, announces the appointment of the committee which is to 
screen the applications for subgrants in the ALA adult education project. 
Committee members are: 


Miss Amy Winslow, Director, Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, 
chairman; 

Miss Katharine Stokes, Librarian, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan; and 

Mrs. Florence Craig, Director, Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This committee will meet at ALA Headquarters the latter part of November to 
screen the projects which have been submitted for consideration. The project 
was made possible through a grant to ALA from the Fund for Adult Education. 


Information about the $1000 E.P.Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study in 


the Field of Library Work with Children and Young People, including application 
forms, may now be obtained from the chairman of the ALA Committee on this Award, 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, Superintendent of Work with Children, The New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Open to 
all librarians concerned with children and young people through public, school 
and special libraries. Deadline for applications: March 15, 1954. 


The Freedom to Read Statement continues to receive approval. From the Canadian 
Library Association at its 1953 Annual Conference: "BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
congratulations and thanks of this Association be expressed to the American 
Library Association for its courageous stand in the free flow of ideas, taken 
at the Los Angeles Conference." And the Reunion Tecnica de Bibliotecarios 
Agricolas, meeting in Turrialba, Costa Rica, during August and September, 
"applauded unanimously the leadership demonstrated by the ALA" and instructed 
me to transmit this feeling to the librarians of this country. Additional 
endorsers since reported in Memo to Members in the September Bulletin are: 
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House of Delegates, American Bar Association; American Booksellers Association; 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America; Book Manufacturers Institute. 


The Committee on Divisional Relations is meeting at Headquarters today and to- 
morrow, Members and the divisions represented are as follows: 


AASL — Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
Public Schools, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

ACRL - John H. Moriarty, Director, Purdue University Libraries, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

DCC -—M. Ruth MacDonald, Assistant Librarian in Cataloging, Armed Forces 
Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 

DLCYP- Alice Louise LeFevre, Director, Department of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

HLD - Foster Mohrhardt, Director, Library Services, U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

LED - Louis Nourse, Librarian, St.Louis, Missouri, Public Library, Chair- 
man of the Committee 

PLD - John S. Richards, Librarian, Seattle, Washington, Public Library 

Ex-Officio Member - Robert Bingham Downs, Immediate Past President, ALA. 


ALA's budgets for 1953-54 will be examined on Sunday, October 18, by the Budget 
Committee, meeting at the Drake Hotel in Chicago prior to the Executive Board 
meeting, October 19-21. Present members of the Budget Committee are: 


President Ludington, Chairman 
Treasurer Raymond C. Lindquist 
President-Elect L. Quincy Mumford 
Lucile Nix, Member Finance Committee 
Pauline Seely, Member Finance Committee 
Edmon Low, Chairman Finance Committee 


Walter C. Brahm has accepted chairmanship of the ALA Special Committee on 
Federal-State Relationships. The work before the Committee is outlined in the 
following Executive Board action by which the Committee was established: 


VUTED, That the Executive Board of the American Library Association is in 
hearty accord with the action of the President of the United States in es- 
tablishing a commission to study federal-state relationships. In view of 
the great significance of this problem to all types of libraries, the 
Executive Board -wishes to go on record as instructing the President of the 
Association, with the advice ot the Executive Secretary, to appoint a 
special committee representative of the Association, to study the problem 
of federal-state relationships as this relates to development of libraries, 
and assemble facts and arguments which could be presented in the name of 
the Association to the Commission. It would be expected that this brief 
would set forth the reasons why the development of libraries is of concern 
to both federal and state governments. 


The full personnel of the committee will be named shortly. 


We are happy to present to you - a very special issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


Dirt Ce 


October 16, 1953 David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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William S. Dix 


Preface 


Ir 1s THE NATURE of books and libraries that they are not ordinarily front page news. 
The act of reading is pre-eminently a quiet one, and while the seminal effect of the written 
word may be profound, books are usually pushed out of the headlines by the more dramatic 
aspects of war, murder, and natural catastrophe. Since June, however, books have been given an 
unaccustomed place in the national spotlight. The controversy over the U. S. Information 
Libraries, the Dartmouth remarks of President Eisenhower and his letter to the American Library 
Association, the ALA-ABPC declaration on the Freedom to Read, and the subsequent endorse- 
ment of this principle by many national organizations have all combined to make the American 
people for a time unusually aware that books and ideas are weapons and that libraries are some- 
thing more than lumber-rooms of the dead past or devices to keep children off the streets. 

Librarians, while they deplore the attacks on the freedom of inquiry which have led to this 
unfamiliar publicity, welcome this growing popular recognition of a principle which they have 
long recognized as basic—that the freedom to read is one of the indispensable conditions of a 
democratic society. They realize that the general acceptance of the phrase The Freedom to Read 
as a symbol for the whole concept of free inquiry indicates a broader public understanding of 
the importance of books and libraries. 

As chairman of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom for the past two years, I have become 
convinced that we have nothing to fear from the book-burners in any community where there 
is general public understanding of the importance of the issues involved. It is our democratic 
premise that the American people can be trusted to make wise decisions if they are informed. 
This issue of the ALA Bulletin is designed to be useful to librarians in this program of information. 
Its thoughtful articles by experts on various phases of the problem of intellectual freedom and 
the basic documents in the appendix should serve as a convenient resource for any librarian in 
his efforts to make sure that his staff, his trustees, and the people of his community are aware 
of the problems which confront the librarian in preserving the citizen’s freedom to read. I believe 
that anyone who will read carefully all of these articles will realize both the importance of the 
freedom to read and the complexity of its application to library practice. It is essential that we 
and our friends understand the nature of our responsibility and not accept it blindly as dogma. 
A careful study and discussion of the documents printed in the appendix will go far toward 
producing this understanding. While the overseas library program is a separate problem, involv- 
ing government policy rather than the constitutional rights of citizens, the ALA Overseas Library 
Statement is included to complete the list of essential documents. 


WitiiaM S. Dix, Chairman 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 1951-53 
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Introduction 


Every idea is, in 
some measure, an 
incitement. Though 
ideas cannot by them- 
selves create a revolu- 
tion, they are the 
sparks that set off 
revolutions — whether 
in morals, arts, sci- 
ence, technology, busi- 
ness, economics, or 
politics. It follows 
that the free dissemi- 
nation of ideas is 
potentially dangerous 
to all established hab- 
its and institutions. 

It is not a sufficient answer to those who 
would impose restraints on the free exchange 
of ideas to say that intellectual freedom is an 
ultimate value, to be pursued for its own sake, 
irrespective of the cost in other values. The 
idea of intellectual freedom must compete in 
the free market-place of free minds with the 
idea of limitations on intellectual freedom. 
More specifically, the concept of unrestricted 
intellectual freedom must now meet the chal- 
lenge that it is endangering the very safety of 
the state, upon which, it is said, our entire 
heritage of freedom, including intellectual 
freedom, depends. Are we not therefore war- 
ranted—indeed, are we not therefore obliged— 
to place some curb on intellectual freedom in 
order to preserve the basis of freedom itself? 

This is not an easy challenge, and it ought 
not to be taken lightly. That the notion of 
limiting the free exchange of ideas goes deeply 
against our grain, that it threatens our most 
cherished traditions and beliefs, are not an- 
swer enough. We must give it full and fair 
consideration, with recognition of the sincerity 
and patriotism of those who advocate it, and 
of the conditions which have fostered its spread. 
With this as with other ideas, if it contains 
truth we cannot, if we are to be true to our- 
selves, condemn jt on grounds of novelty or 
heresy. 

This is the challenge. Here is not the place 
to state the reply; that will be found in the 
contents of this issue. The reply—or one 
should say rather the replies—are temperate 
replies, full buttressed by the logic not merely 
of reason, but also of history and experience. 
They do not permit of easy summation; one 
must read deeply in the varied selections to 
note how many facets they have. But this, I 
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think, may safely be said: At the heart of the 
many-sided response to this challenge to the 
free exchange of ideas is the conviction—based 
in good part, I do not hesitate to say, on faith 
—that free men have not so lost their capacity 
to discriminate that they can no longer be 
trusted to put ideas of freedom above those of 
tyranny. 

To this I would add: Suppose even that this 
conviction should be wrong, what then? What 
hope could there be for a people who accepted 
the concept of democracy only because th 
knew of no other—assuming they could be kept 
in ignorance? For, as the report on “The Free- 
dom to Read” observes: 


. Totalitarian systems attempt to main- 
tain themselves in power by the ruthless sup- 
pression of any concept which challenges the 
established orthodoxy. The power of a demo- 
cratic system to ola to change is vastly 
strengthened by the freedom of its citizens to 
choose widely from among conflicting opinions 
offered freely to them. To stifle every non- 
conformist idea at birth would mark the end 
of the democratic process. Furthermore, only 
through the constant activity of weighing and 
selecting can the democratic mind attain the 
strength demanded by times like these. We 
need to know not only what we believe but 
why we believe it. 


The chance of course always exists that men 
free to choose will choose unwisely. But there 
is no short-cut to the preservation of our con- 
stitutional liberties. We cannot enjoy their 
advantages without incurring their risks. 

To each of the powerful challenges that 
world Communism presents, specific answers 
must, and will, be provided. The answer to 
the challenge of Communist ideology lies chiefly 
in deeper knowledge and understanding of our 
own, not in being so fearful of the outcome that 
we surrender one of our most valuable re- 
sources—our intellectual freedom. 

And so I say that the libraries of this nation 
do not contribute to the advancement of alien 
ideologies in making possible the free circula- 
tion of ideas; rather, they are engaged in pre- 
serving one of the greatest assets of free men 
everywhere. As President Eisenhower said 
last June in his letter to Dr. Downs, President 
of the American Library Association: 


And knowledge—full, unfettered knowledge 
of its own heritage, of freedom’s enemies, of 
the whole world of men and ideas—this 
knowledge is a free people’s surest strength. 


R. C. HENDRICKSON 
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The Point at Issue 


Morais 


THE MOST PRECIOUS commodity on earth is 
an idea—but only after it has been tested in the 
competition of the market-place. of thought. 
A corollary is that man’s fear of ideas is deep- 
seated and has a past so precise that the history 
of man might well be taught in terms of such 
fears. And what is one man’s fears in generic 
terms may be other men’s hopes. 

If the total history of mankind represents say 
twenty-four hours, I should guess that the art 
of persisting communication comprises prob- 
ably less than twenty seconds, and in these few 
seconds those who controlled the instruments 
of communication were naturally the most 
timid, the most frightened and the loudest in 
worrying about the collapse of a culture if 
others might learn what the controllers thought 
they already knew. No censor ever admits 
that he can be hurt. He wants to protect us 
from what will hurt us but not him. 

For centuries when the church was the 
citadel of learning, when priests were the cus- 
todians of the written word, the symbol of 
censorship resided in the term of “blasphemy. e 
Questioning of a god as conceived by man in 
different geogr aphies and different’ cultures 
brought dire ‘punishments to the unorthodox. 
We now know that the banning of the Tyndale 
bible, the atte mpted suppression of the “anti- 
religious” tendencies of Galileo and Copernicus 
were psychologically nothing more than tech- 
niques to prevent the spread of learning and 
the hope of continued monopoly of all wisdom 
in the church. 

But suppression invites resistance. Man’s 
curiosity is not easily subdued. 

But as the temporal power of the church de- 
clined, we see the rise of sovereigns who were 
equally insecure and normally ‘stretched the 
concepts of unadmissible ideas to fit into a 

vague word such as “sedition.” The judicial 
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censorship of the ecclesiastical courts gave way 
to the civil courts doing the bidding of the 
rulers of the day. 

But as democracy grew in terms of Locke 
and Montesquieu, no longer were heads to fall 
lightly for saying that the Queen’s Hat was un- 
becoming. Man needed a new fear and 
obscenity was it. Few realize that this fear is 
only about a century old. At the middle of the 
19th century the British got into a dither over 
the Lady of the Camellias, and a proven dis- 
torted neurotic Comstock around 1870 put 
through our C Jongress with less than twenty 
minutes of debate in both houses what was 
truly our first statutory condemnation of ob- 
scenity. 

Blasphemy, Sedition, Obscenity. One major 
footnote must be added to these nebulous 
words. With the present rebirth of dictator- 
ship—Stalin and Hitler—with minor disciples 
such as Peron and Franco—there appears an 
amalgam in several cultures of the fears of sex 
and sedition. 

This most sketchy background is important 
only because it may give some perspective in 
this present era of attack on books—not on 
newspapers and scarcely on magazines. New 
means of communication produce new fears 
and the accent on “book fears” is an historic 
anomaly not fully recognized by publishers, 
authors and librarians. I suggest this, is not 
unrelated to the absence of advertisements in 
books as compared to radio, newspapers and 

magazines. 

In a way this attests to the enduring signifi- 
cance of books in our culture. To be sure the 
movies for nearly a half century have begged 
for governmental controls, and still play footsies 
with the state and city censor officials, and 
despite some recent test cases it is to the dis- 
credit of that great medium that no company 
or head of an association of silver screens has 
truly resented governmental controls over the 
celluloid diet of the nation. Television has 
already compromised with individual freedom 
of stations by the adoption of a code—a device 
in my mind clearly illegal as a violation of anti- 
trust laws. Just as in the movies—each com- 
pany has the right to accept or reject any 
material not violative of a statute—a horizontal 
agreement across an industry is truly a re- 
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straint of our most precious market place. 
That authors, actors, directors have stood silent 
bespeaks only their economic subservience. 

But with books we have a special bit of 
history. From 1870 until 1915 leading pub- 
lishers submitted manuscripts in advance to 
Comstock and his successors for approval. 
Then Mitchell Kennerly fought back. Others 
followed and more recently no book openly 
published, openly distributed and reviewed is 
suppressible if the publisher and author are 
unashameéd and unapologetic. 

But in the last decade or so shame and guilt 
lie between the lines of the defense of books. 
Publishers are confusing taste and decency, 
with the power of the state to control our 
literary diet. A great advocate for publishers 
only out of ignorance confused the effect of 
books on males and females—ignorant of wom- 
en’s virtual nonerotic acceptance of pictures 
and words. Other publishers accept the idea 
of the corruptibility of youth by books of words 
and pictures—ignorant of the difference be- 
tween the impact of fiction and nonfiction on 
youth. Publishers have been too gentlemanly 
to address themselves to the impact of news- 
papers, sold as nonfiction reports in the main, 





on the youth of the land, and the newspapers 
we know spread to a great extent their taste- 
less daily millions of copies at costs available 
to children who are impressed if at all more by 
newspapers than books, particularly fiction 
books. I don’t blame the newspaper owners 
for wanting to avoid Congressional attacks— 
but it is not a mere coincidence that Congress 
investigates books not newspapers, grants mail 
subsidies at more than five times the rate to 
newspapers than to books, and places a tariff 
on book and magazine paper but allows news- 
print to enter free of any burden, etc., etc., etc. 

Libraries and publishers need to take a new 
look at the economo-censorial forces in our folk- 
way. But above all the approach must be 
adult. 

Whenever I have defended a book—whether 
Ulysses or Forever Amber—I have received 
countless letters: “Why do you waste your time 
defending such trash, or such poor writing?” 
I have had to get out a stock answer—in effect— 
“you miss the point at issue.” “In simple terms 
—I am not defending taste or artistic merit— 
but rather only resisting the extension of state 
power in the field of ideas.” 





Overdue Finds 


Heinsius, the keeper of the library at Leyden in Holland, was mewed up in it all the year 
long; and that which to thy thinking ‘should have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. 
“I no sooner (saith he) come into the library but I bolt the door to me, excluding lust, ambition, 
avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance, and melancholy 
herself, and in the very lap of —— amongst so many divine souls, I take my seat, with so 


lofty a spirit and sweet content, that I 
happiness.” 


Submitted by: 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


pity all our great ones, and rich men that know not this 


ROBERT BURTON 
The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Book II, Sec. 2, No. 4 


Frazer G. Poole, assistant to the librarian 


It is hard for me to speak of the value of libraries in terms which would not seem exaggerated. 
Books have been my delight these thirty years, and from them I have received incalculable bene- 
fits. To study the phenomena of disease without books is to sail an uncharted sea, while to study 


books without patients is not to go to sea at all. 


COPYRIGHT 1932, BLAKISTON, p. 210 


Sm WriLuiAM OSLER 
Aequanimitas 


Submitted by: Alleen Thompson, department librarian 
Bureau of Health Education, San Francisco 2, California 
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Freedom and Political Authority 


EucENE J. McCartuy 


“WHAT NEWS ABROAD i the world?” asked 
Escalus of the Duke in Measure for Measure. 

“None,” replied the Duke, “but that there 
is so great a fever on goodness, that the dis- 
solution of it must cure it,” and further, 
“There is scarce truth enough alive to make 
societies secure; but security enough to make 
fellowships accurst; much upon this riddle runs 
the wisdom of the world.” (Act III: Se ii. 
Measure for Measure) 

Within limits the Duke’s reply is applicable 
today, as it is within the framework of the play. 
There is widespread demand for more thorough 
and more comprehensive censorship. Special 
committees, commissions, and boards, both offi- 
cial and unofficial have been organized to assist 
government in formulating or administering 
censorship programs. Undoubtedly these de- 
velopments are in part a manifestation of the 
uncertainty of the day. Even a temporary 
threat to freedom must be taken seriously. 


No Clear Line 


The problem is one of reconciling freedom 
and authority, of striking a balance between 
personal liberty and the demands of the com- 
mon good. In a practical way this line cannot 
be clearly drawn. At best we can seek to 
establish the boundaries of a kind of no-man’s 
land, or what in modern military terminology 
has been called a “fluid line.” 

On the one side we recognize that the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual man is a matter 
of concern to political authorities. Govern- 
ment does have responsibility and therefore 
authority in each of these fields. We do not 
permit the claims of drug companies or patent 
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medicine vendors to go unchallenged. The 
United States government has forbidden and 
suppressed the Mormon practice of ware 
The prohibition law was in effect for nearly 
twenty years. 

On the other hand, we do not accept that 
government has the right to suppress every 
idea or practice which in the opinion of the 
rulers of a country is wrong, whether the ruler 
be a monarch, a dictator, or the majority. We 
must challenge and resist the yielding of any 
area of human freedom to the state or to any 
other institution unless the claim is clearly 
established. The power of government to sup- 
press error must be limited to those errors 
which if propagated would clearly and directly 
be destructive of the good of society. Before 
exercising any restrictive control, political au- 
thority must, first, be satisfied that it is sup- 
pressing error; second, that the error if 
propagated would be destructive; and, third, 
as a matter of prudence, convinced that the 
good to be secured through the repressive 
action will clearly outweigh the possible dan- 
ger of the practice itself. The responsibility 
of government is limited as Soloyev es stated 
to oe to secure “the practical realiza- 
tion of a definite minimum of good,” and “to 
do away with a certain amount of evil.” It is 
not the function of government to proscribe 
all error and all evil, but only the extreme and 
obvious forms. The law should not attempt 
the impossible, the unenforceable, and that 
which should be left to the determination of 
individuals, and of institutions other than gov- 
ernment. There is a further difficulty in the 
fact that censorship, once started, is difficult 
to stop. As in the process of peeling an onion, 
unless one makes an arbitrary decision to stop, 
he is likely to unpeel the whole. 

It is not enough, however, for the advocates 
of freedom to make general distinctions, or to 
assert, as some advocates of freedom have as- 
serted their faith in every man’s ability to make 
his way by his own means to the goals which 
he has set for himself. It is of vital importance 
that we support and defend the cause of free- 
dom with the right reasons. Thus, when we 
insist on freedom of worship, our insistence 
should be based upon the sound argument of 
freedom of conscience, rather than the argu- 
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ment of religious indifferentism. When we 
advocate ond defend freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of expression, we must build our de- 
fense upon the acceptance of man as intelligent 
and responsible rather than upon the unsound 
argument of intellectual pluralism, or subjective 
moral autonomy, unrelated to any standard of 
right or wrong. 

If one holds that man possesses no power of 
self-determination, that he is simply a part in 
a deterministic system, 
there is no need for 
any further considera- 


tion of the problem oil 


Knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
if the will and conscience be not defiled. 


exercise those talents is a condition essential to 
his freedom. In order to develop in virtue man 
must have freedom. Society must protect that 
freedom, knowing that some will abuse it. 


A Further Aspect 

There is one further aspect of the problem 
of freedom and political authority which needs 
emphasis. It is that of the relationship of 
democracy, as a political system, to freedom. 
Jacques Maritain ac- 
curately defined the 
democratic state, as “a 
rational organization 


of freedom. If one Seb Auidiie ints ap ehtate Gnd ends Ge eaten ot of freedoms found on 
holds, however, that good, some of evil substance; and yet God in law.” The purpose of 
man is intelligent, re- thet wnapocryphel vision seid without exception, any other political 
sponsible, and crea- "Rise, Peter, kill and eat; leaving the choice to form mz iy be the same 
tive, then the whole niin: Minti Wien eaten tne as that of democracy; 
problem of freedom vitieted stomach differ little or nothing from namely, to establish a 


with all of its difficul- 
ties, complexities, ap- 
parent contradictions, 
and almost infinite 
ramifications must be 
faced. To develop as 
a person man must be 
free. He must have 
freedom. What is it 
to be free? The an- 
swer can be found 
only in a study of the 
culture and tradition of western civilization. 
The free man of the Greek philosophers was 
the man who had overcome ignorance and ac- 
quired a measure of self- mastery. In this classi- 
cal tradition the concept of freedom is applied 
principally to the state of being, rather than to 
the conditions under which man lives and 
works. More recent emphasis has been upon 
the condition of the striving rather than upon 
the status reached. If one holds that man is 
an intelligent being, capable of possessing 
truth, it follows that the possession of truth is 
the mark of the free man. It follows, also, that 
man must be free to pursue that truth. If one 
holds that man is a morally responsible being, 
capable of choosing between that which is 
good and that which is evil, and re sponsible 
for his choice, it follows that the free man is 
a good man. It follows also that he must be 
free to choose between that which is good and 
that which is evil. If one holds that man is a 
creative being, then the free man is one who 
exercises his creative talents, and freedom to 


healthiest concoction; 


is of bad books, 
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unwhoiesome; and best books to a naughty mind 


are not unapplicable to occasions of evil. 
meats will scarce breed good nourishment in the 


but herein the difference 
that they to a discreet and 
judicious reader serve in many respects to dis- 
cover, to confute, to forewarn, and to illustrate. 





political order based 
upon justice. Democ- 
racy has a second, o1 
correlative objective. 
It seeks to establish a 
political order which 
is based not only upon 
justice but also upon 
freedom. It seeks to 
establish not only an 
objective order of jus- 


Bad 


JOHN MILTON 
Areopagitica 


tice, but also a sub- 
jective order, i.e. a society of just men. The 
perfection of a democratic society is not 


achieved by the establishment of an external 
order of justice alone, but only when this ex- 
ternal order is the manife sstation of an internal 
one, written in the hearts and minds of its 
citizens. This last cannot be accomplished by 
regulation and by force, but must be realized 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 

In the totalitarian state, on the other hand, 
every element of human life is made political 
and subordinated to the objectives and plans 
of political authorities. Nothing natural, nor- 
mal, or human remains that cannot be claimed 
by the state. It is within the power of such a 
government to determine what limited and spe- 
claliee d physical, intellectual or moral and 
spiritual development of its citizens is con- 
sidered best. This power we de ny to a demo- 
cratic government. 

In a democratic society we must render to 
Caesar those things that are Caesar’s and 


(Political . . . Page 466) 
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Freedom of Selection for School Libraries— 


The Lesser Risk 


RicHARD B. KENNAN 


IN ALL THE TUMULT and shouting over the 
attacks on the public schools, the efforts to 
censor and mark the books in public libraries, 
and the legislative investigations of paper- 
bound books. and so on, little attention has 
been given to the slowly but steadily develop- 
ing drouth of freedom in the sele ction of books 
for school libraries. In some instances the dry- 
ing up of the well springs has been the result 
of the pervading atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion that has affected leaders throughout 
numerous communities. Sometimes the inlets 
have been dammed by edicts of boards of edu- 
cation or school administrators who have 
directed that certain magazines, periodicals or 
books shall not be included in the regular sub- 
scription lists and orders for materials. Not 
infrequently, the sources of supply have been 
turned aside by librarians and library com- 
mittees who have felt that it was better to 
avoid any materials that might prove to be 
controversial, Although fortunately not critical 
as yet, the drouth is a such a nature that, if 
long continued and more widespread, it will 
certainly become a serious threat to the health 
of the entire educational community. 

One of the first dramatic occurrences of the 
drouth appeared when the New York City 
Board of Education and a few other groups 
banned The Nation from school library sub- 
scription lists. The arbitrary censorship was 
understood to be te mporary, ‘because The Na- 
tion had carried a series of controversial 
articles offensive to a religious sect, but it has 
been so long continued that it appears now 
to be permanent. An earlier effort had come 
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about through the action of the Education 
Committee of the California legislature in cut- 
ting off funds for the purchase of the “Building 
America” series dealing with contemporary 
social problems. Most recently censorship has 
been directed against materials that deal with 
the problems of communism, socialism and 
fascism. 

Several months ago, ten important education 
organizations joined in endorsement of a state- 
ment on “The Public School and the American 
Heritage.” (This statement has been ap- 
proved by the American Association of School 
Administrators; American Textbook Publishers 
Institute; the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, National Education 
Association; National Council for the Social 
Studies; the John Dewey Society; American 
Library Association; the National Association of 
Secondary School Principles; the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA; The Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom, NEA; and 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development.) This pronouncement faced up 
to the necessity for school people to be free “to 
participate as individuals in constructive citi- 
zenship and democratic practices.” In order to 
assure this freedom the statement emphasized 
two points of special interest to school li- 
brarians. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage 
young people to locate, use, and evaluate rele- 
vant materials of instruction as they identify 
and analyze significant contemporary problems 
and form judgments about them. However, 
they must not direct or compel any particular 
judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must protect 
young people from those groups which would 
limit freedom to learn and to know. 


At its recent meeting in Miami Beach in July, 
1953, the policy-making body of the National 
Education Association, the Representative As- 
sembly, included the following resolution: 


The National Education Association believes 
that freedom of thought and expression in the 
realm of ideas must be preserved in order to 
maintain and .advance the democratic way of 
life. It condemns the efforts of those who 
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advocate book burnings, purges, or other de- 
vices which restrict Seilieds of thought and 
which are, in effect, an expression of lack of 
confidence in the integrity, loyalty, and good 
judgment of the American people. 

The Association endorses the following ex- 
cerpt from President Eisenhower’s Dartmouth 
speech: “Don’t think you can correct some- 
thing by hiding the evidence of it. You must 
have courage to look at these things and try to 
correct them. . Don’t be afraid to go to the 


library and read the books.” 


Strengthen the Arms 

These are brave and enlightening words on 
the part of major educational groups, but they 
are meaningless unless their significance can be 
brought home to those who control the policies 
of local school libraries. More and more we 
must learn the importance of strengthening the 
arms and the courage of the custodians of 
knowledge in communities throughout our na- 
tion down to the smallest hamlet! Funda- 
mentally we must realize that to the degree that 
school libraries eliminate vigorous and contro- 
versial books and keep only those that are 
orthodox and acceptable to the most talkative 
community censors, the libraries become only 
propaganda outlets. Furthermore, to the ex- 
tent that librarians permit only a limited variety 
of opinions to be represented in the books and 
pamphlets available on the shelves, they be- 
come mere indoctrinators rather than educators. 

Through the darkness and the smoke of battle 
have appeared some heartening and _ brilliant 
beacon lights of courage and inspiration. In 
several instances where those who fear the free 
search for truth have been temporarily success- 
ful, the leaders and eventually the great ma- 
jority of citizens of the communities have taken 
a stand in support of free access to even the 
most controversial of materials for use in the 
libraries and classrooms. The most outstanding 
example of this was the firm stand of the 
citizens of Scarsdale, New York in support of 
freedom to learn and freedom to read. A 
manifesto signed by 81 citizens of the com- 
munity incl_ded the names of six present and 
former mayors of the village, eleven presidents 
of the Town Club, five presidents of the 
Woman's Club, the presidents of the League of 
Women Voters and the Parent-Teacher Council, 
the chairman of the Scarsdale Republican and 
Democratic Committees, and such nationally 
known business executives as Charles E. Wil- 
son, of General Electric; John M. Hancock, of 
Lehman Brothers; Alexander C. Nagle, of the 
First National Bank of New York; Harry E. 
Humphreys, Jr., of U. S. Rubber; Allan Sproul, 
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of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and 
Arthur S. Meyer, former chairman of the New 
York Mediation Board. The words of this 
statement deserve to be displayed on the walls 
of every school library in the country! “We, 
a group of interested citizens, wish to state our 
position on the issues which have been raised 
by those who would ban books from the public 
schools because of the political leanings of their 
authors. 

“We do not minimize the dangers of Com- 
munist, Fascist indoctrination, but we want to 
meet the dangers in the American way. 

“We live in a democratic state. We are the 
inheritors of a tradition . .. based ona tolerance 
that has not feared to permit independent 
thought... 

“Any sensible person would agree that there 
are risks in allowing young persons oe 
free access to a wide range of reading material. 
. . » But we believe there are greater risks in 
any alternative procedure... 

“The purpose of education in a free society is 
to develop intelligent citizens loyal to their 
country and to the pursuit of truth, believing in 
the endless possibilities for the betterment of 
mankind. The system of censorship of ma- 
terials and ideas smacks of the methods used 
by Communist and Fascist states and defeats 
the very purposes of the Bill of Rights, as well 
as the purpose of education.” 


Note on This Issue 


Tue editors express special thanks to 
the three persons chiefly responsible for 
this issue on Intellectual Freedom: Wil- 
liam S. Dix, Theodore Waller and Paul 
Bixler. Mr. Dix, librarian of the Prince- 
ton University Library, is well-known to 
ALA members as the very capable chair- 
man of ALA’s Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee from late 1951 through August 
1953. Mr. Waller, editorial vice-presi- 


dent of The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., first became as- 
sociated with ALA activities during his 


tenure as executive secretary of the 
American Book Publishers Council. Mr. 
Bixler is secretary of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. 

It should also be noted that several of 
the regular monthly features have been 
shortened or omitted to include as much 
material on the issue subject as possible. 

—The Editors. 
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f for Action 


By MEREDITH BLOss 


IN AN ISSUE last summer the “Talk of the 
Town” in the New Yorker began with the 
statement: “Librarians are beginning to fight 
back.” While it may be news that the bookish 
breed is capable of resolute action, we who are 
in it know that there is not so much the ques- 
tion of fighting as of believing and of acting 
affirmatively upon our beliefs. This became 
apparent in looking over recent library litera- 
ture to prepare this summary of techniques 
that librarians might employ to: preserve the 
freedom to read. One impression was the 
volume of words in support of principle and 
the meager news of ways in which principle is 
being applied. And yet there is no doubt of 
the extent to which librarians are “contesting 
encroachments” and “giving full meaning to 
the freedom to read.” Mostly they are carry- 
ing out the spirit of the sixth and seventh points 
in the Freedom to Read statement by doing 
what they have done, perhaps more vigilantly 
at some times and in some places than others, 
perhaps not always with as much energy as 
they should like. 

Several premises are implied in the charge 
“techniques which the librarian can employ in 
a positive way to preserve the freedom to read.” 
The librarian, it is assumed, is the community’s 
custodian of its printed materials and is ex- 
pected to conduct the library’s affairs in such 
a way that the free use of that material will not 
be abrogated. And it is the freedom of the 
reader to have free access to materials of his 
own choosing that I presume we are talking 
about. And by preserving I presume we mean 
practicing freedom, not embalming it. 

A librarian can do three or four kinds of 
things to help preserve the freedom to read, 
it appears. First, he can be the kind of a li- 
brarian who believes in the freedom to read, 
and this seems to be basic. Second, he can 
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place his library program on a firm footing in 
the community and involve the community in 
the program, particularly in the area of book 
selection, so that if a minority should push him 
out on a limb, there will be a majority out there 
with him. Third, he can run the kind of li- 
brary that will elicit the faith and confidence 
of the group he serves. He can have the books, 
know the books, and know how to use them 
well. Fourth, he can bring books to bear upon 
real needs. 

A. He can be the kind of a librarian who 
believes wholeheartedly and sincerely in the 
freedom to read, and in the responsibility of 
the library in preserving that freedom. Some 
of the ways he can express that belief might 
be by: 


1. Performing his job upon a professional level 
and in a professional manner. 

2. Having and instilling in staff and users a 
sense of the urgency and importance of library 
work; recognizing that every use a citizen makes 
of library materials, no matter how seemingly 
trivial at the time, always has a potential signifi- 
cance. 

3. Being sensitive to and sensitizing staff mem- 
bers to the needs and psychology of library users; 
having and encouraging a sense of awareness. 
Emphasizing and stimulating conscientious and 
knowledgeable floor work with readers. 

4. Regularly assessing results of service to read- 
ers in terms of the questions: “What did we do 
today to put books into the fight for freedom? 
What did we do today to help preserve the free- 
dom to read?” 

5. Setting up ways for staff members to share 
information of successful ways for putting good 
books to use. 


B. He can place the library program firmly 
in the community by: 


1. Preparing a rational, consistent, and defensi- 
ble statement of the manner in which books are 
selected, organized for use, and issued to users. 
Stating the practice as it is rather than what it 
ight be or is rm to be. Describing realistic « 
and attainable standards for selection and defining 
the limits of those standards; making it clear that 
where standards leave off, the librarian’s judgment 
and professional competence must be the final 
agent in any intelligent book selection pro- 
gram. 

2. Promoting discussion among staff members, 
the Board of Trustees, and any community groups 
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interested, of the ways in which books are selected 
and issued to users. Insuring that all staff mem- 
bers know how and why books are selected so 
that they can provide intelligent responses to users 
in the library. 

3. Having a written book selection 
adopted as a formal action by the library’s govern- 
ing authority; having the Library Bill of Rights 
and the statement on the Freedom to Read adopted 
as integral parts of library policy; giving notice 
of these actions to the community. 

4. Letting the community know how and why 
books are selected; issuing for general distribution 
a leaflet containing the highlights of the library’s 
book selection and circulation policy; being alert to 
opportunities to explain the policy to groups and 
organizations and encouraging discussion of the 
library program. Getting out a newspaper feature 
article on the way books are selected and made 
available for use; using the topic as the basis for 
radio or television interviews. 

5. Establishing informal liaisons with subject 
authorities and community leaders whose advice 
and counsel may be relied upon when it is needed, 
and who can be involved in the library program. 
Setting up advisory committees of specialists to 
relate the library to needs in particular areas such 
as engineering, education, religion, the arts, and 
others. 

6. Making it possible and easy for library users 
to comment and criticize the way in which books 
are selected and made available for use; being pre- 
pared to answer criticisms intelligently and dis- 
passionately; using advisory committees, the board 
of trustees, city officials, for counsel and informa- 
tion in handling comments and criticisms. 


policy 


C. He can run the kind of a library that will 
make it easy for reading freedom to flourish by: 


1. Having more than enough clean, well-bound, 
attractive copies of the great, the important, and 
the significant books that “enrich the quality of 
thought and expression.” (—the seventh Freedom 
to Read). 

2. Permitting as few limitations on the indi- 
vidual freedom of the library user to choose his 
reading, as common sense, the public good, and 
community mores dictate. 

3. Giving important books at least as prominent 
a position in the browser’s eye as the latest and 
hottest fiction; merchandising books around topics 
of significant reader interest and questions of social 
importance. 

4. Knowing the books and insuring that staff 
members know them; setting up regular media 
for staff members to share infor nation about im- 
portant books and uses to which they may be put; 
being prepared to focus resources upon a stated 
question or need; being prepared to make good on 
the oft-heard statement that only in libraries can 
readers obtain materials on all sides of a question; 
testing the statement in practice by observing what 
actually happens in the library when someone asks 
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for materials that will give him a well-rounded 
picture of the situation in South Africa, or in 
American education, or in any other area in which 


there might be controversial points of view. 


D. He can go out into the community and 
take books with him and bring the library’ s 
resources to bear upon real nee ds. by: 


Putting the library to work for community 
leaders. Insuring that every editor, minister, pub- 
lic speaker, te vacher, or other individual who in- 
fluences and guides the thinking and activities of 
others is made aware generally and_ specifically 
of books and other materials that would be use- 
ful and valuable to him. 

2. Putting the library to work for groups and 
organizations. Using books, reading lists, dis- 
plays at community events which stimulate citizen 
thought and action, such as political conferences, 
professional meetings, training institutes, discussion 
programs. Helping program chairmen plan pro- 
grams with books. 

3. Promoting and encouraging discussion by 
organized groups, American Heritage, Great Books, 
World Affairs, and others; planting the idea for 
discussion groups among library users; suggesting 
discussion programs to existing groups, helping to 
obtain the necessary materials, putting leaders in 
touch with sources of help and counsel; providing 
meeting places and helping with leadership. 

4. Putting on a concrete and specific demon- 
stration of the ways in which books and other li- 
brary resources in actual use can be a force for 
social good, by an all-out campaign on a particu- 
lar question of timely concern which is urgent and 
important; flooding the community with booklists, 
feature stories, spe eakers, films, displays, radio and 
TV publicity designed to increase the general 
knowledge of the question. Measuring results in 
some tangible way and giving wide publicity to the 
results. 

5. Preparing and distributing reading-lists on 
questions of politics and government, world affairs, 
economics and social problems. Preparing basic 
lists of reading for readers who wish to pursue a 
course of self-education. 

6. Organizing a cooperative project among the 
libraries of a region or state for the compiling and 
distribution of reading lists. 

7. Obtaining the support of industrial organiza- 
tions, labor unions, or other groups in the printing 
and distribution of reading lists. 

8. Getting books on current subjects into the 
news; for example, a regular listing of “Books 
Behind the Headlines.” 

If this particular summary serves as a re- 
minder and a goad, its purpose will have been 
served; its compiler warns, though, that he 
will not read any letters of which the burden is: 
“How can any one librarian do all of these 
things?” The answer to such questions lies in 
the conscience of the librarian. 
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The Challenge and the Small Public Library 


KeItH Doms 


CaLvin Coo.incE is quoted as having said: 
“The real test of party strength is close down to 
the grass roots.” To paraphrase this statement, 
the real test of the American public library idea 
is at the grass roots level. 

Certainly, at this time when there are in 
evidence many pressures to restrict the freedom 
to read, the smaller and medium-sized public 
libraries have an opportunity to interpret this 
basic philosophy; an opportunity which may 
well be envied by our big city cousins w here 
fewer intimate relationships ‘with the com- 
munity are possible. 

Although pressures are brought to bear 
against grass roots libraries by varied private, 
beaten ss, religious, profe sssional and fraternal 
groups, the most common form of pressure is 
that which is exerted by the private citizen. 

Actually, the latter type of pressure presents 
a real opportunity for personal discussion w ith 
an individual who is interested in your library— 
a discussion which can be of considerable 
mutual benefit. 

Here is an opportunity to describe the book 
selection policy (Do you have one?) of your 
library board or commission. It gives the li- 
brarian a chance to explain the principles of 
book selection and rejection and how these 
principles are applied within the framework of 
your budget and in terms of community reading 
needs. 

By the same token, the individual has an 
opportunity through this discussion to acquaint 
you personally with a segment of community 
thinking. He deserves your consideration and 
respect whether you agree or not. After all, 
you may not be presenting the various sides of 
an issue. 

In this matter of discussing the library’s posi- 
tion with a person who, to your point of view, 
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but not his, is attempting to exert influence, be 
prepared for the interview—he will be! 

To interpret implies understanding. In order 
to be properly prepared, there are several basic 
items which must be understood if interpreta- 
tion is to be effective. 

It is vital to know and to understand the 
book selection policies formulated and adopted 
by the policy-making body of the library. In 
addition, one should be thoroughly conversant 





A Six-Point Program for Action 


1. Get adequate materials for your library. 

2. Know the subject, particularly the Free- 
dom to Read statement. 

Interpret the library to your community. 
Talk to the individual. 
Consult your library board. 
Enlist cooperation of your 
leaders and others. 


community 





‘ 
with the purpose and the heritage of the 
American public library. 

Also, it is equally important that an effective 
librarian should keep himself well informed at 
all times. If this is done, needs can be more 
intelligently anticipated. As a result, materials 
on two or even twenty sides of an issue can be 
procured amd made available prior to implica- 
tions being made of being “one-sided.” 

As an illustration, could you provide ma- 
terials on the “cons” as well as the “pros” of the 
United Nations Organization—or vice versa? 

If your book fund is not adequate for the 
proper coverage of divergent points of view or 
for wide coverage in the field of fiction, let it be 
known that you will be more than pleased to 
borrow costly and limited-demand reading ma- 
terials from your State library, or from other 
libraries with which you have inter library loan 
arrangements. 

prepared to cite and to interpret the 
propositions set forth in the statement, “The 
Freedom to Read,” endorsed by the ALA 
Council on June 25, 1953. 

Know your community, its needs and its 
composition. For example, if there were to be 
an objection to a given World War II novel, the 
objection would probably be withdrawn if the 
objector was made aware of the fact that one- 
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third of the taxpayers in your town are World 
War II veterans vitally interested in reading of 
a life with which they were once very familiar. 

Emphasize the point that ownership of a 
book by a public library does not mean that 
it has been endorsed by the library. 

Finally, let us not neglect to take advantage 
of our opportunity to interpret the ideal of “The 
Freedom to Read” through the media of the 
personal contact. Grass roots librarians are in 
a most desirable position to accomplish this and 
to make a deep and lasting contribution to li- 
brarianship. 

On the other hand, if pressures are exerted 
by groups rather than by individuals, the prob- 
lem becomes much more complex, as does the 
solution. It becomes a problem to be shared 
with the library board and preferably should be 
solved within and by the community. Local 
problems can best be solved locally. 

Within the community to assist in interpret- 
ing the library and its policies are respected 
leaders in the fields of business, industry, agri- 
culture and education. There are the press and 
radio, articulate library users and many other 
groups and individuals of real stature. 

You do not have to “go it alone.” 
do anything but “go it alone.” 

The Freedom to Read is a much cherished 
tradition in this country which has wide-spread 
support and recognition. As an illustration, the 
American Bar Association saw fit on the oc- 
casion of its 75th anniversary this year to con- 
demn censorship as expressed by this resolu- 
tion: “Resolved, That the freedom to read is a 
corollary of the constitutional guarantee of free- 
dom of the press, and American lawyers should 
oppose efforts to restrict it.” 

And so should we. 


In fact, 
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Selection and Censorship 


Selection begins with a presumption in favor 
of liberty of Rendbe: censorship, with a pre- 
sumption in favor of thought control. Selec- 
tion's approach to the book is positive, seeking 
its values in the book as a book, and in the book 
as a whole. Censorship’s approach is negative, 
seeking for vulnerable characteristics wherever 
they can be found—anywhere within the book 
or even outside it. Selection seeks to protect 
the right of the reader to read; censorship 
seeks to protect—not the right—but the reader 
himself from the fancied*effects of his reading. 
The selector has faith in the intelligence of the 
reader; the censor has faith only in his own. 
In other words, selection is democratic and cen- 
sorship is authoritarian. 


From the paper “Not Censorship But Se- 
lection” by Lester Asheim, presented at 
the Conference on Intellectual Freedom, 
June 21, 1953, Whittier, California. 
Printed, in full, in Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, September 1953. 
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more. If we are uncertain as to the claims of 
the state, it is best to withhold authority, to 
take a chance on individual freedom. Our mis- 
takes and failures should be the consequences 
of too great leniency, rather than of too much 
restraint; the results of excess of trust, rather 
than excess of suspicion and mistrust; of too 
much freedom, rather than of too much inter- 
ference and control. Democracy must run the 
risk of being betrayed or destroyed by its own 
people, rather than itself become their betrayer 
and destroyer. 

It is the responsibility of government to de- 
fend the outer walls. The final defense of the 
citadel of freedom must be by those persons 
and institutions most directly and immediately 
responsible for the intellectual and _ spiritual 


well-being of the people. 


And I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom 


to think. 
JAMEs RuSsSELL LOWELL 


A Fable for Critics 
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Clear and Present Danger 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


I have never met a public librarian who ap- 
proved of censorship or one who failed to prac- 
tice it in some measure. In some cases the prac- 
tice was resented and adopted only in response 
to assumed or actual pressure; in others, it was 
accepted as proper and was justified on the 
score that no library can provide all books and 
that, just as most books which have been pub- 
lished cannot be found in any single library, so 
a ey is forced to practice censorship in 
effect, if not in name, by failing to acquire the 
thousands and millions of books which it passes 
up for reasons of money, space, community in- 
terest, or whatever cause. 

First of all, I should like to clear up the con- 
fusion behind this conception; it is a con- 
fusion between book selection and censorship. 
Though the result may be the same in both— 
nonprovision of a book—the reasons are differ- 
ent and should be clearly recognized. Assume 
a typical public library in a middle western 
town of ten thousand, run by a librarian doing 
the best he can to provide a wide assortment of 
literature. The librarian sees a review of a 
history of Persian art, priced at $25.00, but 
he quickly concludes that this book is not for 
him, a decision obviously based on sound 
reasoning. The elements in his reasoning are 
lack of potential interest, cost, possession of 
other books on the same general subject, and 
the relative importance to the accomplishment 
of his objectives of this book as compared with 
half-a-dozen others that he can buy br $25.00. 
Then he sees an announcement in Publishers’ 
Weekly of a new book by Faith Baldwin, but 
he has always felt that the literary standards 
of his collection required a better quality of 
fiction; therefore he does not even seriously 
consider the book, much less order it. Next he 
reads about a book entitled Studs Lonigan. It 
is well reviewed, widely publicized, inexpen- 
sive, and a lot of people ask for it. Yet the 
librarian decides not to buy it. Though all 
three books are thus denied the potential bor- 
rower, one would have to employ a highly 


1 This is an excerpt from ‘‘The Obligations and Responsibilities 
of the Librarian Concerning Censorship,”” by Leon Carnovsky, 
originally published under that title in The Library Quarterly, 
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specious logic to conclude that a censorship was 
operative in all three cases. We must clearly 
distinguish between identical effects that re- 
sult from altogether different causes, and we 
shall never face the censorship problem 
squarely and honestly until we see that book 
selection (which implies book rejection) and 
censorship are not identical. 

Censorship is defined in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences as “the policy of restrict- 
ing the public expression of ideas, opinions, 
conceptions and impulses which have or are 
believed to have the capacity to undermine 
the governing authority or the social and moral 
order which that authority considers itself 
bound to “singe o8 It is a conscious policy 
and may be enforced without the assent of 
the majority; indeed, it may be instituted by a 
small group or even by an individual who feels 
strongly concerning a certain issue. Though 
such issues may fall in any sphere of human 
interest, the practice of censorship has been 
most frequently invoked in three areas, namely, 
politics, religion, and morals, and therefore it 
is in these areas that the problems of censor- 
ship as they impinge on library administration 
are most often encountered. 

The theory of free speech in the political 
realm has been so thoroughly discussed that 
it seems a little strange that it should need a 
defense in 1949. Clearly and forthrightly ex- 
pressed in the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, copied and incorporated in some form 
in our state constitutions, strongly supported by 
court decisions of the most respected and 
honored members of our judiciary, it still re- 
mains an ever present issue to plague and puz- 
zle us. The reason is that freedom is not and 
can never be an absolute. My freedom to 
make noise is directly contrary to your freedom 
to enjoy quiet. Nor can there be absolute 
freedom of speech; society itself imposes limits 
upon it, and it becomes the business of the 
courts to determine whether the limits have 
been transgressed in individual cases. 

Perhaps the clearest expression concerning 
free speech appears in our Bill of Rights: “Con- 


2 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 111 (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930), 290. 
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gress shall make no law . . . abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press”; and the finest 
explication of the free-speech doctrine is to be 
found in John Stuart Mill's essay On Liberty. 
Little that has been written since adds much to 
his cogent argument. His primary object in 
writing his essay was to establish the principle 
that “the sole end for which mankind are war- 
ranted . . . in interfering with the liberty of 
action fe any of their number, is self-protection. 
That the only purpose for which power can 
be rightfully ‘exercised over any member of a 
civilised community, against his will, is to pre- 
vent harm to others.”? Included in the sphere 
of liberty of action is “the liberty of expressing 
and publishing opinions,” even though such 
expression goes beyond strictly indiv idual con- 
cern and extends to other persons. However, 
says Mill, since expression of thought is so 
closely allied to freedom of thought itself, it is 
practically inseparable from it.‘ 

The champions of free speech, from Milton 
through Mill to Justice Holmes in our own 
day, have all been much more concerned with 
the preservation of the right of free speech for 
the individual—even though he be the only 
person in the nation who believes what he 
believes. Indeed, this is no more than the 
recognition of the fact that all progress in hu- 
man affairs is possible only in an atmosphere 
which permits the unusual person, who is fre- 
quently the unpopular person, to get himself 
heard. The harm in silencing such a person 
is only incidentally the harm to him; the greater 
harm is to society, which may be thus deprived 
of the opportunity to learn a possible truth of 
which only he may be the master. The truth 
or wisdom of any issue, like the nature of the 
good and the beautiful, is never discerned by 
taking a vote; majorities as such have force on 
their side but little else. To silence a dissident 
is to solidify a position and thus to make less 
likely the possibility of change. Listen to Mill 
on this point: 


The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of 
an opinion is, that it is robbing the human race 
posterity as well as the existing generation; hase 
who dissent from the opinion still more than those 
who hold it. If the opinion is right, they are de- 
prived of the opportunity of exchanging error for 
truth; if wrong, they lose, what is almost as great 
a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impres- 
sion of truth, produced by its collision with error.* 


3 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (Boston Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1921), pp. 12-13. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 

5 Ihid., p. 23. 
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And again, with even greater force: 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of 
genius, and the necessity of allowing it to unfold 
itself freely both in thought and in practice, being 
well aware that no one will deny the position in 
theory, but knowing also that almost eve ryone, in 
reality, is totally indiffe ‘rent to it. People think 
genius a fine thing if it enables a man to write an 
exciting poem, or paint a picture. But in its true 
sense, that of originality in thought and action, 
though no one says that it is not a thing to be ad- 
mired, nearly all, at heart, think that they can do 
very well without it. . Originality is the one thing 
which unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of.* 


This, however, is only one argument for free 
speech; others are equally cogent. Mill men- 
tions three: first, a suppressed opinion, though 
false on the whole, may yet contain certain 
elements of truth. Accepted or “prevailing 
opinion on any subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth; it is only by collision of adverse 
opinions that the remainder of the truth has 
any chance of being supplied.” Again, even 
in the unlikely event that on any given issue the 
opinion we hold is the complete truth, our 
confidence in it becomes more strongly in- 
trenched as we see it in the light of lesser 
truths or even of false doctrines. And finally, 
says Mill, the meaning of the doctrine itself, 
if it is never challenged, may be lost and be- 
come a mere formal ‘profession accepted from 
habit and not from conviction.” 

Since the case for free speech is so solid 
in our historic tradition, in our constitutional 
guarantees, and in its logical persuasiveness, 
it seems odd that the principle is continually 
being challenged and has been fought sever: al 
times all the way up to the Supreme Court. 
And yet it is not so odd, for, as we have said, 
the concept of free speech is not an absolute, 
and it is continually necessary for the courts to 
determine where free speech may become a 
menace to society or even to the achievement of 
short-term goals ‘which society, through its le g- 
islatures, may envisage. The single most im- 
portant case involving free speech is the famous 
Schenck case, heard before the Supreme Court. 
Here the decision of the Supreme Court was 
written by Justice Holmes—not a dissent but 
presenting the unanimous opinion of the Court. 

In June, 1917, and May, 1918, Congress 
enacted legislation aimed at controlling speech 
which might be construed as disloyal or 
seditious. The defendants, Schenck and his 
associates, had been found guilty in the lower 


6 Thid., p. 90. 
? [bid., p. 72. 
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courts of mailing circulars calculated to cause 
insubordination in the military forces; the circu- 
lars declared conscription to be despotism and 
urged the conscriptees to obstruct its opera- 
tion. The defence invoked the free-speech 
clause of the Constitution, and it is this aspect 
that makes the case important for us. The 
statement of Justice Holmes in ruling on this 
point has been often quoted, because it laid 
down a rule that comes close to furnishing a 
yardstick, to drawing the line where the con- 
stitutional protection of free speech no longer 
applies. Said Holmes: 

We admit that in many pli ices and in ordinary 
times the defendants in saying all that was said in 
the circular would have been within their consti- 
tutional rights. But the character of every act de- 
pends upon the circumstances in which it is done. 

The most stringent protection of free speech 
would not protect a man in falsely shouting bre in 
a theater and causing a panic. . . . The question in 
every case is whether the words used are used in 
such circumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they will 
bring about the substantive evils that Congress has 
a right to prevent. It is a question of proximity and 
degree. When a nation is at war many things that 
might be said in time of peace are such a hindrance 
to its effort that their utterance will not be endured 
so long as men fight and that no court could regard 
them as protected by any constitutional right.* 


The key phrase in this decision is “clear 
and present danger.” The problem still re- 
mains to determine when a publication or an 
act constitutes a danger to the state or to so- 
ciety, but at least we have the right question, 
even if we cannot always provide the right 
answer. Indeed, even the Supreme Court was 
unable, in applying the test, to come out with 
a consistent answer. This is most clearly shown 
in the Abrams case, also decided in 1919, the 
year of the Schenck decision. Abrams and his 
associates had strewed some leaflets from the 
roof of a building in New York. These leaf- 
lets were not aimed at interfering with the war 
against Germany but protested against Ameri- 
can intervention in the Russian Revolution. In- 
cluded in the protest was a call for a general 
strike; this could be construed as interfering 
with the war against Germany, therefore the 
group was stints d. No strike was actually 
called, and there was no evidence that a single 
person had been moved to stop any kind of war 
work as a result of the leaflets. Nevertheless, 
the defendants were found guilty in the District 
Court, and ‘the sentence imposed was upheld 


8 Schenck v. United States, 249 United States Reports 47 (1919). 
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by a 7-2 vote of the Supreme Court. The great 
importance of this case for us lies in the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Holmes,® concurred 
in by Justice Brandeis; in this opinion Holmes 
further dev elops the “clear and present danger” 
principle. He strikingly shows how strongly 
he has been influenced by both Milton and 
Mill; his statement has been said to be the great- 
est utterance on intellectual freedom by 
American and ranking with The Areopagitica 
and the essay On Liberty.’° 


Persecution for the expression of opinions seems 
to me perfectly logical. If you have no doubt of 
your premises or your power and want a certain 
result with all your heart you naturally express your 
wishes in law and sweep away all opposition. To 
allow opposition by speech seems to indicate that 
you think the speech impotent, as when a man says 
that he has squared the circle, or that you do not 
care wholeheartedly for the result, or that you 
doubt either your power or your premises. But 
when men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe even more 
than they believe the very foundations of their own 
conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their wishes 
safely can be carried out. That, at any rate, is the 
theory of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as 
all life is an experiment. Every year if not every 
day we have to wager our salvation upon some 
prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge. While 
that experiment is part of our system I think that 

we should be eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expression of opinions that we loathe and 
believe to be fraught with death, unless they so im- 
minently threaten immediate interference with the 
lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save the country. . 
Only the emergency that makes it immediately dan- 
gerous to leave the correction of evil counsels to 
time warrants mi iking any exception to the sweep- 
ing command, “Congress shall make no law . . . 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 


I hope the implications for libraries of what 
I have said have not been lost. If there is 
one agency above all which has the power to 
put teeth into the principle of free speech, 
it is the public library. I know of no nobler 
function which it has to perform than this: 
the presenting of all points of view, however 


unpopular, even loathsome, some of them may 
® Abrams v. United States, 250 United States Reports 616, 624 
(1919). 
1 Max Lerner (ed.), The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes: 
Essays, Letters and Judicial Opinions (Boston: 
1943), p. 306. 
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Little, Brown & Co., 
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No Concessions 


No Concessions 


No Concessions 


GrorceE F. KENNAN 


IN MY OPINION, NO concessions ought to be 
made to the prevailing hysteria, and a library 
should carry in a normal way, and with no dis- 
tinctions other than those indicated by normal 
functional considerations, any material of com- 
munist origin which fits naturally with the li- 
brary’s purpose and the general nature of its 
holdings. 

I can think of nothing sillier than the fear 
that American library users are going to be 
inclined toward communism by stumbling on 
communist publications in libraries. In the 
pursuance of official duties I have been reading 
communist publications, and associating with 
others who did, for about twenty-five years. I 
cannot remember a case of anyone being in- 
fluenced by them to take a more kindly attitude 
toward communism than he would otherwise 
have taken. On the contrary, I would know of 
no better cure for anyone who had illusions 
about communism or the Soviet Union than to 
be forced to read Pravda and Izvestiya over a 
certain length of time. 


seem; by the same token, I know of no greater 

evil, no surer betraya l of that function, than the 
denial of the expression of certain viewpoints 
through a deliberate or contrived consorship. 
This, you may say, is all very well in theory; 

does it really have any application today? To- 
day the great competing political doctrines are, 
of course, democracy and communism. Within 
the framework of “democracy itself there is 
room for dissension: the social welfare state 
versus an uncontrolled laissez faire, to name but 
one conflict. No library is likely to quibble 
over the presentation of these two points of 
view, or variations of them. The serious prob- 
lem does arise over the presentation of the 
literature of communism. Here is material the 
publication of which is clearly sanctioned by 
the First Amendment; it is altogether legal 
by any test we may apply. The understanding 
of communism is as important as the under- 
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But what is involved here is, of course, far 
more than a matter of political expediency. 
Even if communist ideological material were 
not the stilted, inflexible, and repetitive hash 
that it is, I would still see no reason for remov- 
ing it from the shelves of our libraries, in 
instances where it would normally belong there. 
If we were to assume that our students and 
our public were incapable of arriving at the 
truth by free inquiry, we would place ourselves, 
by that very assumption, a good distance into 
the realm of genuine totalitarianism. To take 
this position implies that, since the students 
and the public cannot pursue the truth by free 
inquiry, there must be some other persons or 
authorities to tell them what the truth is, and 
we all know what the implications of that 
would be. 

George F. Kennan, former ambassador to 
Russia and a leading American expert on Rus- 
sian affairs, in a letter dated April 24, 1953, to 
William S. Dix, chairman ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, 1951-53. 


standing of democracy, capitalism, or the di- 
vine right of kings. No court, as far as I know, 
has ruled that the distribution of the litera- 
ture of communism represents a “clear and 
present danger” to.the security of our civiliza- 
tion.’ It is clearly up to us to give the widest 
possible latitude to free speech within the 
political realm. 

Censorship is an evil thing. In accepting it, 
in compromising, in “playing it safe,” the li- 
brarian is false to the highest obligations of 
his profession. In resisting it, he retains his 
self-respect, he takes his stand with the great 
champions of free speech, and he reaffirms his 
fundamental faith in the dignity of man. 


It is worth noting that in the recent trial of the eleven 
Communists in the U.S. District Court in New York, Judge Harold 
R. Medina included the following statement in his charge to the 
nor are you concerned with 


(New York Times, 


jury: “‘Books are not on trial here, 
the philosophical validity of any mere theories”’ 
October 14, 1949). 
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New 
Simon and Schuster books 
of special interest 
to libraries. 












@eF Just adopted by Harvard’s Economics I: 
THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS, The Lives, Times, and Ideas of the Great 
Economic Thinkers by Robert L. Heilbroner. 3rd printing. 342 pages. $5 


gee THE WORLD BETWEEN THE WARS: 1918-1939 by Quincy Howe is, 
according to The New York Times “one of the important and enthralling books 
of the year.’? New Yorker calls it “a staggering achievement.” 798 pages, $7.50 





@ae~ The Sth volume in Will Durant’s monumental* Story of Civilization Series: 
THE RENAISSANCE, A History of Civilization in Italy from the Birth of Petrarch 
to the Death of Titian—1304 to 1576. (794 pages, 61 plates. $7.50) 


It is (1) just out, (2) already in 3rd printing and (3) receiving 
superlative reviews. N.Y. Herald Tribune calls it “‘a feast for the gods!” 













@F 21 sparkling plays from Ben Jonson to John Van Druten are presented, 
with critical commentaries, in CAVALCADE OF COMEDY, edited by 
Louis Kronenberger. Coming November 20th. $7.50 


@ar All 384 pages of A TREASURY OF HYMNS are decorated in color. This 
big, handsome volume contains words and music for 296 hymns, carols, anthems, 
gospel songs, children’s hymns of all denominations, with historical comment. 
Edited by Maria Leiper and Henry W. Simon. $6 





ge Of the 25 newly collected pieces in THURBER COUNTRY, by James 
Thurber, 7 are published for the first time in America. With illustrations by the 
author which are not timely because they are timeless. $3.75 


ge YEAR 1953 (the 1000-picture, 75,000-word global yearbook) is the 6th 
to date and the first published by Essandess who will also distribute past issues. 
Size 10% x 14. $10. (1st printing price $7.50) 






For a complete list write to Educational Division, 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


*adjective borrowed from the reviews 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











HE LOOKED FOR A MICROBE 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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It starts with a question, just one: ‘“What does a 
microbe look like?’’ Peter wonders. He knows he 
will find the answer in THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
And in a few seconds he has it . . . in an article as 
technically correct as careful revision can make it. 
(Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was com- 
pletely changed . . . an example of the continuous 
revision that keeps this reference work modern.) 
But Peter doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the easy 
narrative style, he looks to see what the next article 
holds .. . and the next. Before long, the mind that 
asked idly about microbes is buzzing with facts 


about dinosaurs. 


....-AND FOUND A DINOSAUR 


Here is a reference work that is unique because 
it actually makes the child want to read. Here is a 
work that thirks the way the child does, in ever- 
widening arees of interest . . . stimulates the curi- 
osity that is the librarian’s greatest ally . . . helps in 
every way to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s 
effort. Put into use, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE... 
with its 20 large volumes covering 7,607 pages, its 
15,000 informative pictures (hundreds in full color) 
and over 31,000 alphabetized index references and 
cross-references . is proving itself a valuable 
asset in libraries everywhere. Have you seen the 
new 1953 edition? Write today for complete infor- 


mation on The Book of Knowledge. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, 
The Book of Popular Science 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











Paper-Bound Books and Censorship 


THEODORE WALLER 


In piscussinG the current censorship move- 
ment against paper-bound books, it will be 
helpful to consider first a few facts about paper 
book publishing. 

In 1953 more than 250,000,000 paper-bound 
books, priced at from 25¢ to 75¢, will be dis- 
tributed through the mass distribution mech- 
anism originally created for the magazines. 
This great expansion of book production and 
distribution in the United States dates from 
1939 when the first of the contemporary paper- 
bound publishing operations was founded by 
Robert F. de Graff of Pocket Books. 

But inexpensive paper-bound books are 
hardly new to American publishing. The mid- 
nineteenth century saw the proliferation of the 
“dime” novel. In 1885, 50% more titles were 
published in paper-bound editions than will be 
published in 1953. Changes in the Copyright 
Act and bloated inventories contributed to the 
decline of this phase of publishing, and from 
the turn of the century until the 1930’s there 
were only the most spasmodic efforts to publish 
books in paper covers. 


Great Importance 


In fourteen short years the paper-bound 
books have achieved a position of great impor- 
tance in American publishing. The quarter of 
a billion copies published will, in 1953, include 
approximately 1,000 titles, or 10% of the output 
of the entire book publishing industry. The 
great majority of these books will be distributed 
through independent magazine wholesalers and 
the American News Company to well over 
100,000 retail outlets. This distribution is sup- 
plemented importantly by direct educational, li- 
brary, bookstore and foreign sales. 


is editorial vice-president, 
The New American Library, 
New York, N.Y. Previously 
executive director of the 
American Book Publisher's 
Council, Mr. Waller has long 
been actively interested in 
ALA affairs. 
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In order to understand the nature of paper 
book publishing in the present stage of its de- 
velopment, it is, however, necessary to keep in 
mind that to qualify for publication in this for- 
mat a title must be capable of distribution by 
the semi-automatic methods evolved for peri- 
odicals and must sell on sight. Unlike other 
books, paper-bound books are not advertised or, 
in most cases, reviewed. Publishers in the field 
believe that the vast majority of sales are the 
result of “impulse buying.” Such sales depend 
on the customer’s reaction to the cover, the 
blurb and, perhaps, to the first pages of the 
text. 

Thus, what makes paper-bound books avail- 
able to libraries and bookstores is their sale- 
ability on newsstands. Approximately 90% of 
the paper-bound books which will be published 
this year will be reprints of works which orig- 
inally appeared in conventional hard-bound edi- 
tions. In the last two years the trade has given 
much attention to original paper-bound pub- 
lishing and what might be called simul-prints. 
To date, however, the most important and suc- 
cessful publishing in the paper-bound field 
continues to be done by those firms that are pre- 
dominantly reprinters and are, therefore, inte- 
grated adjuncts to the trade publishing industry. 

The reprinter licenses his books for limited 
periods, usually three to five years, from the 
original publisher, who is re »imbursed at a stand- 
ard royalty rate of one cent (on 25¢ books) for 
the first 150,000 copies sold and one and one- 
half cents thereafter. In practice this royalty 
is sometimes varied by advances against royal- 
ties, higher than probable earnings. Royalties 
are traditionally divided equally between orig- 
inal publisher and author. 

Some critics of paper book publishing allege 
that this supplementary income has become so 
important to original publishers and authors 
that inferior fiction is being written especially 
for the reprint market and that sometimes for- 
mula situations high in sex content are added 
according to the reprinter’s specifications. 
There is no evidence to support this allegation. 
In the very nature of things the overwhelming 
majority of books reprinted in paper editions 
are completed, delivered to the original pub- 
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and usually manufactured before the 


lisher, 
reprinter sees them. The great majority of re- 
prints are published exactly as they were orig- 


inally published. Where changes occur it is 
usually abridgment to produce a more economi- 

cal length and sometimes, regrettably, revisions 
to eliminate material thought to be provocative 
of censorship in the mass market. The respon- 
sible publishers who produce the vast majority 
of paper-bound books do not, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any device whatsoever, seek to inject 
a high sensational content into fiction submitted 
as candidates for reprint. 


Increase Non-Fiction 

Mysteries and westerns, together with other 
light fiction, are playing a constantly diminish- 
ing role in the. overall paper- -bound picture. 
The most important trend in current paper book 
publishing is toward non-fiction and serious fic- 
tion. The New American Library, Pocket Books, 
Bantam, Penguin and Permabooks all have an 
increasing number of non-fiction titles. The 
publishers of all these lines are devoting increas- 
ing editorial and sales promotion attention to 
non-fiction. Librarians will not need to be re- 
minded of individual titles. It may be well to 
point out, however, that this development in 
the paper book field results from, and is evi- 
dence of, an almost revolutionary advance in 
the taste and reading capacity of the mass 
market consumer. 

There is a great challenge in working on this 
frontier of publishing. The necessary minimum 
printing of a paper-bound book today ap- 
proaches 250,000. Books sold through maga- 
zine channels are fully returnable. T his means 
the publisher risks his large investment until his 
books have finally been sold to the ultimate 
consumer. Against this background it may be 
easier to understand the role of paper-bound 
books in today’s censorship situation. 

There is a nationwide multimillion-dollar 
traffic in outright pornography which is sold 
either under-the-counter or by agents who prey 
viciously on school children as well as the pub- 
lic generally. The censorship movement in the 
country today, however, is not usually aimed at, 
nor effective with, this illicit traffic. 

The censors occasionally concern themselves 
with “girlie magazines,” but their most frequent 
target is the paper-bound reprint. In few cases 
is the original hard-bound edition attacked. 
The censors argue that the low price and wide 
availability of paper-bound books make them 
more of a threat to the immature and impres- 
sionable reader than are the more expensive 
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original editions of the same books. 

Much may be said in comment on this argu- 
ment. Paper books are certainly more avail- 
able. They are certainly cheaper. They are 
so packaged as to make them conspicucus. As 
book publishers have explored the techniques 
of mass distribution, there has been much ex- 
perimenting, not all of it well advised, with 
covers. Every paper book publisher has been 
responsible for some covers he has lived to re- 
gret. In the nature of the industry, however, 
paper book covers must be compared more to 
magazine covers and moving picture advertise- 
ments than to hard-bound book dust jackets. 
The covers, however, are not really the target. 
The censors, many of them sincere and high- 
minded people, are uneasy about the commun- 
ity as a whole having access through the 
newsstands to those books to which it has tradi- 
tionally had access in the public library and the 
bookstore. 

It seems clear that in the end one must refuse 
to accept any double standard. If a book is 
obscene, it has no place on the newsstands, in 
the bookstores or in the libraries. Libraries 
buy selectively. Publishers publish selectively. 
But selection is one thing and censorship is an- 
other. It’s hard to imagine a community which 
would tolerate the censorship of paper-bound 
books on the newsstands, but vigorously de- 
nounce the censorship of magazines and news- 
papers sold on those same stands or the 
censorship of hard-bound editions of the same 
books in the libraries and the bookstores. Cen- 
sorship must be dealt with as an invidious proc- 
ess threatening the public interest. It must be 
attacked wherever the process is found. The 
degree of plausibility of the self-appointed cen- 
sor’s case against an individual book can hardly 
be relevant to the necessity, in the public in- 
terest, of opposing the process. 


Local Censorship 


The current censorship movement is charac- 
terized by voluntary or semi-official “literature 
committees” and by law enforcement officers 
operating extra-legally. It would be more pre- 
cise to say pre-censorship. In city after city 
the local authorities have in recent months 
adopted lists of books and magazines submitted 
by an individual or local committee and have, 
for all practical purposes, banned all titles on 
the lists, without recourse to the courts or to 
any due process of law. Aspects of this process 
have been attacked successfully in the courts 
by The New American Library in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, case and by Bantam Books in the 
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Melko case. Publishers will defend their books 
in court, but neither they nor the public can 
tolerate the wholesale banning of books by 
extra-legal means. 

It is relatively easy for the censorial local 
official to impose his will and taste, or that of 
his private advisors, on the whole community 
when he attacks paper-bound books. This is 
because there are typically only two sources of 
supply of paper-bound books in any city. In- 
timidate the manager of the American News 
Company branch and the local inde »~pendent 

magazine and small book wholesaler and the 
supply is shut off at the source. Usually it is 
the individual wholesaler, or perhaps one of his 
dealers, who must bear the considerable onus 
of prosecution. Community pressure is often 
severe. The wholesaler and the dealer cannot 
be expected alone to resist such pressure. 
There are innumerable variations in the form 
which this local censorship takes. It would be 
overstating the case to say that there is a na- 
tional censorship movement. The climate of 
the times seems conducive to the development 
of numberless local movements, apparently in- 
dependent. There have been at least two na- 
tional stimuli from which many of these local 
movements have derived inspiration and mo- 
mentum. One is the Gathings Committee and 
the other is the list of undesirable books pub- 
lished by the National Organization for Decent 
Literature. 

Last summer the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives, under the Chairman- 
ship of the Honorable Ezekiel C. Gathings of 
Arkansas, held hearings which provided a plat- 
form for a cross-section of the people most ap- 
prehensive about the impact of the printed 





word on their neighbors. The report of these 
hearings has been widely distributed and is 
undoubtedly the source of a large part of the 
local censorship which the country is now ex- 
periencing. 

The NODL list is, quite properly, prepared 
> the Archdiocese of Chicago as a guide for 

Catholic families. The public interest seems 
challenged only when this list is adopted, 
directly or derivativ ely, by local law enforce- 
ment officers who impose it on the entire 
community. Recently, for example, the Com- 
manding Officer of a large militz iry establishment 
prohibited the sale of any book or magazine ap- 
pearing on the NODL list. Responsible 
Catholic leaders are, of course, at least as 
alarmed as other community leaders about 
such misuse of this list. 

THE BOOK PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, together 
with many of its friends in related fields, has 
concluded that the only tenable position is to 
take a book as a book, whatever the format. 
The seven leading paper book publishers are 
active in the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil and the Council, representing virtually 
every trade publisher, is militantly opposing 
censorship, whether it strikes first at the news- 
stand, library or bookstore. 

Paper- -bound book publishing is a young in- 
dustry. It holds great promise. It has put 
millions upon millions of the finest books any- 
where available into hands which have seldom, 
if ever, held a book. The pulp magazine dev- 
otee of yesterday is a paper book reader of 
today and a library patron of tomorrow. In 
this process he will ‘both improve and be better 
entertained. As a result we may hope that he 
will be a better citizen. 
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Books on the subject 


Let Freedom Ring 


LE Moyne W. 


THERE IS A PARTICULAR obligation for public 
officials, teachers, librarians, and others con- 
cerned with communication media to insure 
that accurate and factual information is made 
universally available. Often this presents a 
complex situation. Even if existing concepts 
necessitate no changes, this position cannot rest 
solely on affirmation. Fresh reasoning and un- 
ceasing efforts must be maintained as the 
democratic process will not work automatically. 

We librarians have responsibilities, too, 
whenever intellectual freedom is considered. 
Good judgment and objectivity are essential 
and every point of view must be studied. Are 
our collections balanced, or are they slanted? 
Do we select materials with an unbiased at- 
titude, or are we prejudiced by our own likes 
and dislikes? In order to recognize both sides 
of a question, background reading is essential. 
Utilizing information contained in certain basic 
books will do much to help librarians meet 
these obligations and responsibilities. 

At the University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division, we have made ev ery 
effort to gather materials on representative 
ideas of freedom. loyalty, and all civil liberties. 
The following comments on several of the titles 
may serve as an introduction to the complete 
bibliography of our holdings printed in another 
part of this Bulletin: 

For an anthology of democratic literature, 
Irwin Edman has assembled in his Fountain- 
heads of Freedom the writings of great states- 
men from antiquity to the present. This 
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volume is a handy reference for any library. 
Another work presenting a wide- “range of view- 
points by several modern authors is Freedom, 
Its Meaning, edited by Ruth Anshen. This 
should do much toward helping us understand 
the freedoms we cherish. 


Mankind Minus One 


Frequently we ask ourselves, why this recent 
interest in questions of civil rights? Is this 
concern limited to Mid-Twentieth Century 
citizens? “If all mankind minus one were of 
one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing the one person, than he, 
if he had the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind.” Can it be that these words 
were written nearly one hundred years ago by 
John Stuart Mill in On the Liberty of Thought 
and Discussion? This fight for freedom is not 
some innovation of recent decades. We know 
that these questions have their roots in earliest 
America and, as a matter of fact, in the early 
history of mankind. 

While attempting a background reading proj- 
ect, it would be difficult to overlook Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s The Vital Center, which pre- 
sents facts, quotations, and information in a 
plea for democracy to strengthen its recogni- 
tion of the individual. In the May, 1951, An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, anyone has at his disposal 
forthright and lucid discussions of the bases 
for civil rights in America. And Meiklejohn’s 
Free Speech and Its Relation to Self-Govern- 
ment might be helpful in view of recent attacks 
on our concept of free speech. 

For an insight into such problems, the lec- 
tures delivered at Swarthmore by such eminent 
scholars as Commager, Chafee, Carr, and 
others and published as Civil Liberties Under 
Attack can be helpful to all of us. As Clair 
Wilcox comments in the introduction, “In the 
midst of nation-wide hysteria, they [Commager, 
et al.] speak in calm tones of common sense.” 
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Carey McWilliams is concerned about the 
present methods of determining loyalty and 
his Witch Hunt, the Revival of Heresy pleads 
for reason while comparing the current prac- 
tices of uprooting heretics to methods used in 
past centuries. 

The intensified concern with national defense 
that is manifest in 1953 also demands the at- 
tention of all librarians. In Harold Lasswell’s 
National Security and Individual Freedom, one 
finds a work that formulates the problems of 
defense affecting our basic freedoms. In 
Security, Loyalty, and Science by Walter Gell- 
horn, we have an excellent analysis of govern- 
ment methods of insuring security and the 
subsequent effects upon our civil liberties. 


Liberty of Opinion 

Few will deny the value of such a work as 
Alan Barth’s Loyalty of Free Men about which 
Zechariah Chafee says in a special foreword, 
“Milton and Mill were great in their time, but 
our age badly needs to learn anew the in- 
dispensable iene of liberty of opinion by hear- 
ing them stated in its own ‘language and in the 
context of familiar facts.” No librarian will 
want to be without Gerald Johnson’s This 
American People, which is a most provocative 
treatise on democracy as the philosophy of true 
America. 

An excellent introduction into the problem 
of academic freedom can be found in the Cor- 
nell lectures on “America’s Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Contemporary Crisis” which 
were published as Freedom and the University. 
For a penetrating analysis of educational prob- 
lems and their relationship to anxiety in Amer- 
ica today, Educational Freedom in an Age of 
Anxiety, edited by Gordon Hullfish, is almost 
“required” reading. 

The concern for intellectual freedom is 
pointedly illustrated by the modern library 

atron’s seriousness in the issues. Howard 
Mumford Jones’ Primer of Intellectual Free- 
dom, which includes pronouncements in liberty 
of speech and thought, can do much toward 
meeting the needs of serious readers. Accord- 
ing to Archibald MacLeish, “The American 
Proposition is the proposition that if men are 
free to think for themselves and to believe as 
they think and to say as they believe . . . the 
world in which they live and which together 
they compose will be a better world: juster, 
stronger, wiser, more various.” For an in- 
teresting interpretation of this proposition, 
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Freedom is the Right to Choose by MacLeish 
most certainly deserves the attention of li- 
brarians, who in turn should make it available 
to all. 

For those seeking a scholarly and definitive 
collection of legal ‘materials on civil liberties, 
one has but to reach for Political and Civil 
Rights in the United States by Emerson and 
Haber. About this Robert Hutchins has writ- 
ten in the foreword, “This collection may make 
its most important contribution by driving the 
reader back to examine his preconceptions; for 
it is doubtful if we can make our political be- 
havior rational unless we attempt to clarify our 
basic ideas.” 

Milton Konvitz’s The Constitution and Civil 
Rights, though not a popular book appealing 
to a wide audience, nevertheless, will enlighten 
the person desiring knowledge of the law re- 
lating to civil rights, as will Professor Chafee’s 
Free Speech in the United States. Also, li- 
brarians are certain to be asked how our civil 
liberties are protected. Robert Carr’s Federal 
Protection of Civil Rights could well serve to 
answer this type of inquiry. Even for the 
needs of high school readers, librarians might 
take interest in Car] Carmer’s For the Rights 
of Men, a well-written and illustrated work on 
great Americans who have fought for civil li- 
berties. 


Program is Important 


Someone is certain to say, you have forgotten 
John Dewey’s Freedom and Culture, or you 
have overlooked Crisis in Freedom by John 
Miller, or why haven't you included the ad- 
dresses and discussions in Great E xpressions of 
Human Rights, edited by R. M. Maclver 
Others might comment on the absence of Judge 
Learned Hand’s The Spirit of Liberty or L. O. 
Kattsoff’s Reading for Freedom—aren’t these 
good considerations for background reading? 
Yes, indeed, all are valuable, and undoubtedly 
many more, too. Whether or not we agree 
with the selections already made is not the 
most important issue, but mé uintaining a con- 
tinual, developmental reading program is. 

Librarians are recognizing a marked increase 
in the attention given to intellectual freedom by 
the citizenry. With civil liberties at stake, we 
must remain well-informed and effective in our 
action. Reading about these basic issues and 
making the information available to our patrons 
are not the only solutions, but few will deny 
that they are tremendously important. 
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The Book and Censor 


CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER 


In the realm of free thought and free expres- 
sion, how long shall we endure these insults 
hurled against our maturity, our judgment, our 
abilities to think, act and breathe for ourselves? 
I think there are few less insulting experiences 
than to be told we are so corruptible, so limp 
of mind, so intrinsically empty, that we must 
be protected against the onslaught of certain 
kinds of books. What kind? Books which 
self-appointed guardians over our morals and 
mentality have decided for us are unsuitable. 
We are to be spoon-fed until we dribble with 
pablum. 

What does the censor actually have in mind 
when he attacks books by precluding their pub- 
lication and distribution? Does he have a 
definition? Does he have standards? Does he 
believe that he is better equipped than we are 
to know what is good or bad for us? Does he 
presume to believe that he has better taste, 
finer, deeper sensibilities, rarer judgments? Let 
us go a step further than that. Suppose he 
has. So what? Free individuals want to 
choose for themselves, to exercise their own 
judgment, to have the liberty to quarrel with 
the ideas of others, to taste, through reading, 
the experiences of man, to discard and/or em- 
brace for himself. 

I was particularly struck with one sentence 
in the decision of the United States district 
court, written by Judge John M. Woolsey, lift- 
ing the ban on Ulysses. “It is only with the 
normal person that the law is concerned.” That 
is exactly it. What the censor sees, always, be- 
fore him is that man is a twisted, perverted 
creature with arrested intelligence, with such 
criminal intent that a book is the nourishment 
which will bring it to blossom. 

There are some paragraphs of the court's 
opinion in Hannegan against Esquire, Inc., de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Douglas which should 
be known by heart by everyone interested in 
the world of books. In this case, as you may 
recall, Esquire magazine sought by court ac- 
tion to prevent the Postmaster from revoking 
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Emanuel Celler of New York in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, April 1, 1953. 
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Esquire’s second-class mail permit. 


Under our system of government—{said the 
Court) there is an accommodation for the widest 
variety of tastes and ideas. What is good literature, 
what has educational value, what is refined public 
information, what is good art, varies with indi- 
viduals as it does from one generation to another. 
There doubtless would be a contrariety of views 
concerning Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, or Zola’s Nana. But a require- 
ment that literature or art conform to some norm 
prescribed by an official smacks of an wr for- 
eign to our system. The basic values implicit in 
the requirements of the fourth condition can be 
served only py uncensored distribution of literature. 
From the multitude of competing offerings the pub- 
lic will pick and choose. What seems to one to 
be trash may have for others fleeting or even endur- 
ing values. But to withdraw the second-class rate 
from this publication today because its contents 
seemed to one official not good for the public would 
sanction withdrawal of the asa rate to- 
morrow from another periodical whose social or 
economic views seemed harmful to another official. 


When I served, during the 82nd Congress, 
together with eight other Members of Congress 
on the Select Committee on Current Porno- 
graphic Materials, I could hardly bring myself 
to believe, at first, that the committee, as a 
whole, would attempt to march through so com- 
plex a subject with hobnailed boots. But the 
majority report not only convinces that the com- 
mittee not only so marched, but whooped as it 
marched. To that majority report, two of us 
dissented, Representative Francis Walter and 
myself. In that report we said: 


There is a distinction between what may broadly 
be classified as obscene and what falls within the 
realm of free thought and creative expression, 
which is perhaps the most basic and fendbaiindiel 
principle in the free way of life. It is this distinc- 
tion that the committee, in its report and in its pro- 
ceedings, has clearly failed to recognize. 


The courts, since the Ulysses case have stated 
again and again that no work is to be judged 
obscene, merely from a selection of paragraphs 
lifted from a book. 


Printed by themselves—(the Court of Appeals of 
New York held in Halsey against New Yo rk Society 
for the Suppression of Vice) they might, as a mat- 
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ter of law, come within the prohibition of the 
statute. So might a similar selection from Aris- 
tophanes, or Chaucer or Boccaccio. The book, 
however, must be considered broadly as a whole. 


The committee abandoned this approach, se- 
lecting, instead, isolated passages and reveled 
in an orgy of condemnation. And then it pro- 
ceeded, ‘without dismay, to attack ideas. One 
book was condemned by the committee because 
the author personally advocates polygamy. 
Another book was criticized because the—and 
I quote—“author does not like the upper classes 
or law-enforcement officers.” Another book 
was objected to because the committee believed 
that—and I quote again—the “author” was “ob- 
viously trying to cash in on the Scottsboro pro- 
Negro agitation which was Communist-in- 
spired.” We stated in the minority, dissenting 
report: “This comes dangerously close to book 
burning.” I repeat it here—this comes dan- 
gerously close to book burning. 

There are statutes on the books, Federal and 
State, which deal with the problem of obscene 
and pornographic materials being disseminated. 
They exist in every State of the Union except 
New Mexico. Even the majority report con- 
cede that they are, in the main, adequate. 
Then, why the sound and the fury? What 
accounts for this insensitive approach by the 
committee? 

This is not the first nor will it be, in history, 
the last attempt to prescribe a mold into which 
to pour the human mind. Along with every 
battle for freedom has been fought the battle 
against censorship. There w ill always be 
those who must play God. But when people 
stop being fighting mad at those who would 
put them into a mental strait jacket, fighting 
mad at those who would reduce the life of 
imagination, the vigor and multiplicity of cre- 
ativeness, to two- by- -nothing dimensions, then 
they have lost their souls to the dead w eight of 
tyranny. 

What disheartens me is not the existence of 
stuff such as the majority report of the com- 
mittee, not even the existence of unofficial, 
vigilante groups who, by pressures, attempt to 
censor what shall be published and sold, what 
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disheartens me is the submission by so many 
to these attempts to intimidate them. The 
sight of a cringing bookseller is food and drink 
to the censor. He grows on it, expands with 
it until he sees himself as a giant, dispensing 
or withholding his favors as he alone sees fit to 
those little men. As the fear spreads so does 
his arrogance and his conviction that he and 
he alone knows what is good for you. 

Let us glance at the authors who at one time 
or another. have fallen under censorial ban: 
Homer, Defoe, Voltaire, Goethe, Balzac, Haw- 
thorne, Thomas Hardy, Dante, Rousseau, Shel- 
ley, Moliere, Gilbert and Sullivan, Walt Whit- 
man, Gautier, D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood An- 
derson, Bertrand Russell, Upton Sinclair, Car] 
Van Vechten, Theodore Dreiser, H. H. Wells, 
Sinclair Lewis, Warwick Deeping, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Aldous Huxley, and so on. 

As you see, this is an old and continuing 
fight. There are and always will be men who 
see sin all around them, who burn with unholy 
zeal to undo the wickedness of man, who resent 
that God created male and female. There is 
another kind of censor—political not sexual— 
who seeks his power through the emascvlation 
of the mind, through the suppression of truth 
and the avoidance of the clash of ideas. Both 
are a negation of life and growth, the enemies 
of maturity and indepe selieeiens Rip out the 
spine of man. Better let him crawl, drool, 
cringe, or flap. Anything but to permit him 
to walk upright and unafraid. Above all, let 
him not be free to choose. 

In his essay on liberty in the year 1859 John 
Stuart Mill said: 


Who can compute what the world loses in the 
multitude of promising intellects combined with 
timid characters, who dare not follow out any 
bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, lest 
it should land them in something which would 
admit of being considered irreligious or immoral? 
No one can be a great thinker who does not recog- 
nize that as a thinker it is his first duty to follow 
his intellect to whatever conclusions it may lead. 

I say let us not surrender our minds and souls 
to those who would blindfold our eyes, plug our 
ears, and gag our mouths. We are free men, are we 
not? 
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THE FREEDOM TO READ 


A statement prepared by the Westchester Conference of the 


American Library Association and the American Book Publishers Council 


THE FREEDOM TO READ is essential to our democ- 
racy. It is under attack. Private groups and 
public authorities in various parts of the country 
are working to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks, to label “controversial” books, to distri- 
bute lists of “obje ctionable” books or authors, and 
to purge libraries. These actions apparently rise 
from a view that our national tradition of free 
expression is no longer valid; that censorship and 
suppression are needed to avoid the subversion of 
politics and the corruption of morals. We, as 
citizens devoted to the use of books and as li- 
brarians and publishers responsible for disseminat- 
ing them, wish to assert the public interest in the 
preservation of the freedom to read. 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts 
at suppression. Most such attempts rest on a 
denial of the fundamental premise of democracy: 
that the ordinary citizen, by exercising his critical 
judgment, will accept the good and reject the bad. 
The censors, public and private, assume that they 
should determine what is good and what is bad for 
their fellow-citizens. 

We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, 
and to reject obscenity. We do not oa they 
need the help of censors to assist them in this 
task. We do not believe they are prepared to 
sacrifice their heritage of a free press in order to be 
“protected” against what others think may be bad 
for them. We believe they still favor free enter- 
prise in ideas and expression. 

We are aware, of course, that books are not alone 
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in being subjected to efforts at suppression. We 
are aware that these efforts are related to a larger 
pattern of pressures being brought against educa- 
tion, the press, films, radio and television. The 
problem is not only one of actual censorship. The 
shadow of fear cast by these pressures leads, we 
suspect, to an even larger voluntary curtailment 
of expression by those who seek to avoid con- 
troversy. 

Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps 
natural to a time of uneasy change and pervading 
fear. Especially when so many of our apprehen- 
sions are directed against an ideology, the expres- 
sion of a dissident idea becomes a thing feared in 
itself, and we tend to move against it as against 
a hostile deed, with suppression. 

And yet suppression is never more dangerous 
than in such a time of social tension. Freedom has 
given the United States the elasticity to endure 
strain. Freedom keeps open the path of novel and 
creative solutions, and enables change to come by 
choice. Every silencing of a heresy, every enforce- 
ment of an orthodoxy, Seshetlaes the toughness and 
resilience of our society and leaves it the less able 
to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history, books are among 
our greatest instruments of freedom. They are 
almost the only means for making generally avail- 
able ideas or manners of expression that can in- 
itially command only a small audience. They are 
the natural medium for the new idea and the un- 
tried voice from which come the original contribu- 
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tions to social growth. They are essential to the 
extended discussion which serious thought requires, 
and to the accumulation of knowledge and ideas 
into organized collections. 

We believe that free communication is essential 
to the preservation of a free society and a creative 
culture. We believe that these pressures towards 
conformity present the danger of limiting the range 
and variety of inquiry and expression on which our 
democracy and our culture depend. We believe 
that every American community must jealously 
guard the freedom to publish and to circulate, in 
order to preserve its own freedom to read. We 
believe that publishers and librarians have a pro- 
found responsibility to give validity to that free- 
dom to read by making it possible for the reader 
to choose freely from a variety of offerings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Those with faith in free men will stand 
firm on these constitutional guarantees of essential 
rights and will exercise the responsibilities that 
accompany these rights. 

We therefore affirm these propositions: 


1. It is in the public interest for publishers and 
librarians to make available the widest diversity of 
views and expressions, including those which are 
unorthodox or unpopular with the majority. 

Creative thought is by definition new, and what 
is new is different. The bearer of every new 
thought is a rebel until his idea is refined and 
tested. Totalitarian systems attempt to mé iintain 
themselves in power by the ruthless suppression of 
any concept which ‘challenges the established 
orthodoxy. The power of a Tecan system to 
adapt to change is vastly strengthened by the free- 
dom of its citizens to choose widely from among 
conflicting opinions offered freely to them. To 
stifle every nonconformist idea at birth would mark 
the end of the democratic process. Furthermore, 
only through the constant activity of weighing and 
selecting can the democratic mind attain the 
strength demanded by times like these. We need 
to know not only what we believe but why we 
believe it. 


2. Publishers and librarians do not need to en- 
dorse every idea or presentation contained in the 
books they make available. It would conflict with 
the public interest for them to establish their own 
political, moral or aesthetic views as the sole 
standard for determining what books should be 
published or circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the educational 
process by helping to make available knowledge 
and ideas required for the growth of the mind 
and the increase of learning. They do not foster 
education by imposing as mentors the patterns of 
their own thought. The people should have the 
freedom to an and consider a broader range of 
ideas than those that may be held by any single 
librarian or publisher or government or church. 
It is wrong that what one man can read should be 
confined to what another. thinks proper. 
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3. It is contrary to the public interest for pub- 
lishers or librarians to determine the acceptability 
of a book solely on the basis of the personal history 
or political affiliations of the author. 

A book should be judged as a book. No art or 
literature can flourish if it is to be measured by the 
political views or private lives of its creators. No 
society of free men can flourish which draws up 
lists of writers to whom it will not listen, whatever 
they may have to say. 


4. The present laws dealing with obscenity 
should be vigorously enforced. Beyond that, there 
is no place in our society for extra-legal efforts to 
coerce the taste of others, to confine adults to the 
reading matter deemed suitable for adolescents, or 
to inhibit the efforts of writers to achieve artistic 
expression. 

To some, much of modern literature is shocking. 
But is not much of life itself shocking? We cut 
off literature at the source if we prevent serious 
artists from dealing with the stuff of life. Parents 
and teachers have a responsibility to prepare the 
young to meet the diversity of experiences in life 
to which they will be exposed, as they have a re- 
sponsibility to help them learn to think critically 
for themselves. These are affirmative responsibili- 
ties, not to be discharged simply by preventing 
them from reading works for which they are not 
yet prepared. In these matters taste differs, and 
taste cannot be legislated; nor can machinery be 
devised which will suit the demands of one group 
without limiting the freedom of others. We de- 
plore the catering to the immature, the retarded 
or the maladjusted taste.. But those concerned 
with freedom have the responsibility of seeing to 
it that each individual book or publication, what- 
ever its contents, price or method of distribution, 
is dealt with in accordance with due process of 
law. 


5. It is not in the public interest to force a 
reader to accept with any book the prejudgment 
of a label characterizing the book or author as 
subversive or dangerous. 

The idea of labeling presupposes the existence 
of individuals or groups with wisdom to determine 
by authority what is good or bad for the citizen. 
It presupposes that each individual must be di- 
rected in making up his mind about the ideas he 
examines. But Americans do not need others to do 
their thinking for them 


6. It is the responsibility of publishers and li- 
brarians, as guardians of the people’s freedom to 
read, to contest encroachments upon that freedom 
by individuals or groups seeking to impose their 
own standards or tastes upon the community at 
large. 

It is inevitable in the give and take of the demo- 
cratic process that the political, the moral, or the 
aesthetic concepts of an individual or group will 
occasionally collide with those of another individ- 
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ual or group. In a free society each individual is 
free to determine for himself what he wishes to 
read, and each group is free to determine what it 
will recommend to its freely associated members. 
But no group has the right to take the law into its 
own hands, and to impose its own concept of 
politics or morality upon other members of a 
democratic society. Freedom is no freedom if it is 
accorded only to the accepted and the inoffensive. 


7. It is the responsibility of publishers and li- 
brarians to give full meaning to the freedom to 
read by providing books that enrich the quality 
of thought and expression. By the exercise of this 
affirmative responsibility, bookmen can demonstrate 
that the answer to a bad book is a good one, the 
answer to a bad idea is a good one. 


The freedom to read is of little consequence 
when expended on the trivial; it is frustrated when 
the reader cannot obtain matter fit for his purpose. 
What is needed is not only the absence of restraint, 
but the positive provision of opportunity for the 
people to read the best that has been thought and 
said. Books are the major channel by which the 
intellectual inheritance is handed down, and the 
principal means of its testing and growth. The 
defense of their freedom and integrity, and the 


enlargement of their service to society, requires 
of all bookmen the utmost of their faculties, and 
deserves of all citizens the fullest of their support. 


2 oe oO 2 


We state these propositions neither lightly nor 
as easy generalizations. We here stake out a lofty 
claim for the value of books. We do so because 
we believe that they are good, possessed of enor- 
mous variety and usefulness, worthy of cherishing 
and keeping free. We realize that the application 
of these propositions may mean the dissemination 
of ideas and manners of expression that are re- 
pugnant to many persons. We do not state these 
propositions in the comfortable belief that what 
people read is unimportant. We believe rather 
that what people read is deeply important; that 
ideas can be Saino but that the suppression 
of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. Freedom 
itself is a dangerous way of life, but it is ours. 


Endorsed by: 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Council, 
June 25, 1953 


AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 
Board of Directors, June 18, 1953 


ALA Statement on Labeling 


Recommendations Unanimously Adopted by the ALA Council July 13, 1951 


In view of our own convictions and those of 
other practicing librarians whose counsel we sought, 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom recom- 
mends to the ALA Council the following policy 
with respect to labeling library materials: 

Librarians should not use the technique of label- 
ing as a means of predisposing readers against li- 
brary materials for the following reasons: 

1. Although totalitarian states find it easy and 
even proper, according to their ethics, to establish 
criteria for judging publications as “subversive,” 
injustice and ignorance rather than justice and en- 
lightenment result from such practices, and the 
American Library Association has a responsibility 
to take a stand against the establishment of such 
criteria in a democratic state. 

2. Libraries do not advocate the ideas found in 
their collections. The presence of a magazine or 
book in a library does not indicate an endorsement 
of its contents y the library. 

3. No one person should take the responsibility 
of labeling publications. No sizable group of per- 
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sons would be likely to agree either on the types of 
material which should be labeled or the sources of 
information which should be regarded with sus- 
picion. As a practical consideration, a librarian 
who labeled a book or magazine pro-communist 
might be sued for libel. 

4. Labeling is an attempt to prejudice the reader, 
and as such, it is a censor’s tool. 

5. Labeling violates the spirit of the Library 
Bill of Rights. 

6. Although we are all agreed that communism 
is a threat to the free world, if materials are 
labeled to pacify one group, there is no excuse 
for refusing to label any item in the library’s collec- 
tion. Because communism, fascism, or other au- 
thoritarianisms tend to suppress ideas and attempt 
to coerce individuals to conform to a specific ideol- 
ogy, American librarians must be opposed to such 
“isms.” We are, then, anticommunist, but we are 
also opposed to any other group which aims at 
closing any path to knowledge. 

Appeared in ALA Bulletin, July-August, 1951. 
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The President’s Letter on Intellectual Freedom 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 24, 1953 


Dear Dr. Downs: 


Thank you for your letter of June 15. I am 
glad to know of the annual conference of the 
American Library Association convening this week, 
and of the spirit of conscientious citizenship ruling 
its deliberations. 

Our librarians serve the precious liberties of our 
nation: freedom of inquiry, freedom of the spoken 
and the written word, freedom of exchange of 
ideas. 

Upon these clear principles, democracy depends 
for its very life, for they are the great sources of 
knowledge and enlightenment. And knowle -dge 
full, unfettered knowledge of its own heritage, of 
freedom’s enemies, of the whole world of men and 
ideas—this knowledge is a free people’s surest 
strength. 

The converse is just as surely true. A democracy 
smugly disdainful of new ideas would be a sick 
democracy. A democracy chronically fearful of 
new ideas would be a dying democracy. 

For all these reasons, we must in these times be 
intelligently alert not only to the fanatic cunning 
of Communist conspiracy—but also to the grave 
dangers in meeting fanaticism with ignorance. For, 
in orde x to fight totalitarians who exploit the ways 


of freedom to serve their own ends, there are some 
zealots who—with more wrath than wisdom—would 
adopt a strangely unintelligent course. They 
would try to defend freedom by denying freedom’s 
friends the opportunity of studying Communism in 
its entirety—its plausibilities, its falsities, its weak- 
nesses. 

But we know that freedom cannot be served by 
the devices of the tyrant. As it is an ancient truth 
that freedom cannot be legislated into existence, 
so it is no less obvious that freedom cannot be 
censored into existence. And any who act as if 
freedom’s defenses are to be found in suppression 
and suspicion and fear confess a doctrine that is 
alien to America. 

The libraries of America are and must ever re- 
main the homes of free, inquiring minds. To them, 
our citizens—of all ages and races, of all creeds and 
political persuasions—must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely 
seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency. For in such whole 
and healthy knowle dge alone are to be found and 
understood those majestic truths of man’s nature 
and destiny that prove, to each succeeding genera- 
tion, the validity of freedom. 

Sincerely, 
(signed) DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Appeared in ALA Bulletin, July-August, 1953 


Book Selection in Defense of Liberty 


in Schools in a Democracy 


A report by the AASL School Librarians Dis- 
cussion Group at the Whittier Conference on 
Intellectual Freedom, Los Angeles, June 20-21, 
1958. 


LiBerTY Is SECURED and defended in the practice 
of critical thinking. To read without critical think- 
ing is to abandon freedom of intellect. 

A child has the right to read; he is under the 
necessity of learning to think critically as he reads. 
Education’s responsibility is to help him to do so. 
To this end, then, in a school in a democracy, and 
in defense of liberty, 

THERE IS NO CENSORSHIP OF SUBJECT 

THERE IS NO CENSORSHIP OF AUTHOR 

ALL SIDES OF EVEN CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS ARE 
REPRESENTED IN MATERIALS 

In selecting materials, 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION IS PLACED AS 


NEAR AS POSSIBLE TO THE POINT OF USE—THAT IS, 
WITHIN THE SCHOOL 

REPUTABLE LISTS ARE HELPFUL IN SELECTION, 
THEY ARE NEVER THE FINAL AUTHORITY 


PLANNED DISCUSSION OF BOOKS BY YOUNG PEOPLE 
IS IMPORTANT IN THE WHOLE PROCESS OF SELECTION 

In a democracy opinions differ and after even 
careful selection, choice of materials may on oc- 
casion be questioned. In such a case 

ADVANCE PROVISION FOR CONSIDERING 
CISM IS WISE 

A COMMITTEE, PREVIOUSLY 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY (WHICH INCLUDES PARENTS AND 
PATRONS AS WELL AS ADMINISTRATIVE, TEACHING, 
AND STUDENT PERSONNEL) LOGICALLY FUNCTIONS TO 
MAKE THE DECISIONS INVOLVED. 


THE CRITI- 


CHOSEN FROM THE 
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Adopted by Council of ALA at 
Atlantic City on June 18, 1948 


ibrary Bilt of Rights 


HE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION REAFFIRMS ITS BELIEF IN THE FOL- 
LOWING BASIC POLICIES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN THE SERVICES OF ALL LIBRARIES: 


1 


As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading matter selected should be chosen for 
values of interest, information and enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political or religious views of the writer. 


2 


There should be the fullest practicable provision of material presenting all points of view concerning 
the problems and issues of our times, international, national, and local; and books or other reading matter 
of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed from library shelves because of partisan 
or doctrinal disapproval. 


5 
3 


Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion or by 
organizations that would establish a coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenge d by libraries 
in maintenance of their responsibility to provide public information and enlightenment through the 
printed word. 


4 


Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the fields of science, of education, and of 
book publishing in resisting all abridgment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression that 
are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


_ 


5 
As an institution of education for democratic living, the library should welcome the use of its meeting 
rooms for socially useful and cultural activities and discussion of current public questions. Such meeting 


places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the community regardless of the beliefs and 
affiliations of their members. 


By official action of the Council on February 3, 1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be interpreted 
to apply to all materials and media of communication used or collected by libraries. 


REPRINTED FROM JULY-AUGUST, 1948 ALA BULLETIN 
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Statement of the American Bar Association on 
the Freedom to Read 


Adopted by the House of Delegates, Boston, August, 1953 


“RESOLVED that the freedom to read is a corol- 
lary of the constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
the press and American lawyers should oppose ef- 
forts to restrict it.” 

There has lately been considerable discussion 
about so-called “book burning,” a phrase which 
has come to be used to describe recent removals 
or suppression of books primarily because of the 
views of their authors, some of which did not ap- 
pear in the books. Such activities have included 
removal of books from Government libraries abroad 
and an increasing variety of attacks on the contents 
of libraries at home. These attacks are often made 
by zealous and well-meaning people, in the name 
of national security. Because of the Bar’s interest 
in balancing the true needs of national security 
with individual freedom, it is right that we should 
speak plainly now about these developments before 
they spread further. 

As to liberties maintained by our Government 
abroad, there should be no doubt that the Govern- 
ment may properly restrict their contents to those 
which, in the judgment of the responsible officials, 
fairly and effectively present American life and 
culture, the presentation of which is the purpose 
of such libraries. There is no good reason why 
such libraries should include propaganda against 
the United States. In this matter we are not deal- 
ing with a facet of a constitutional problem but 
only with the practical administration of a govern- 
mental program. Of course, in the interest of 
maintaining a national reputation for cool-headed- 
ness, some judgment must be used in nee 
what books should be included or excluded an 
ordinarily their actual contents would seem to be 
the best criterion. 

But when we come to libraries at home, we are 
dealing with a policy involving the rights of our 
own people and we should oppose efforts to sup- 
press or deny access which are not based upon 
accepted bans against obscenity or other illegality 
of contents. The reasonable judgment of librarians 
and others charged with selection of books should 
not be put in a strait jacket. The “Freedom to 
Read” is naturally a corollary of the great constitu- 
tional guarantee of a free press. While that guar- 
antee protects the writer or publisher against inter- 
ference, it is obviously not for their benefit alone. 
Also, while it applies in terms only to governmental 
restrictions, its spirit applies to all sources of restric- 
tion. That spirit is that our people should not be 
denied the right to read anything, not obscene or 
otherwise illegal, which may be published. This is 
because we, like our forefathers, believe that truth 
can be counted on to prevail in a free competition 
of ideas. Any fear that our people have become 
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so soft-headed that they must now be protected 
against an opportunity to examine the books of 
authors whose personal views or conduct are ob- 
noxious is unfounded. 

It does not advance the interest of national 
security to surrender any of our freedoms at home 
unless necessary to survival. Instead, weakening 
those freedoms actually causes injury to our na- 
tional security. If our people are not allowed to 
judge the truth for themselves or if they cannot 
learn the nature of our enemy or his propaganda, 
it will be harder for them to develop the cool and 
informed heads and stout hearts needed to combat 
that enemy. The mind like the body should have 
every opportunity to develop the anti-toxins neces- 
sary to sound health. Furthermore, if we supinely 
accept unnecessary restrictions on freedom, we 
shall dull our best weapon against our enemy. We 
cannot burn books at home and object effectively 
to tyranny over the human mind by our enemy 
abroad. 

The insidious part of all such efforts is that they 
are usually had upon some premise which most 
of us accept. Thus today one of the attacks is 
upon books written or illustrated by people who 
have refused to testify before Congressional Com- 
mittees because of possible self-incrimination. No 
group could oppose more vigorously than lawyers 
do the activities or views which have led these 
people to take that position. No group deplores 
more than we do conduct which prevents a citizen 
from candidly revealing his activities and views 
affecting the possible safety of his country when 
interrogated by proper authority. But if today we 
ban books on these grounds, tomorrow there will 
be others. The smoke of burning books, like the 
smell of midnight oil in the rewriting of history by 
Nazi or Soviet historians to make it more palatable 
to their regimes, offends American nostrils. The 
place to stop is before the process begins. Amer- 
ican lawyers have sufficient confidence in the com- 
mon sense of our people and the stability of our 
institutions to urge that we can and should keep 
them free. 

It is, therefore, desirable that the Bar be alert to 
discourage efforts to restrict the freedom to read. 
At every opportunity, lawyers should emphasize 
the importance to national security of keeping our 
freedoms intact and the dangers to national security 
of surrendering them except when required for 
survival. A learned profession like ours is 
peculiarly aware that books contain the core of the 
great traditions of our history and civilization. No 
one should be allowed to tamper with them without 
sharp reaction from the Bar. 
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Overseas Library Statement 
Adopted by ALA Council, June 25, 1953 


The American Library Association has been 
intimately associated with the overseas library 
program of the United States Government from its 
initiation. Under contract from the Government 
it, established and operated in Latin America the 
first libraries opened under this program. Most of 
the librarians overseas and the professional staff of 
the program in the United States have been mem- 
bers of this Association. The Association has been 
represented regularly on advisory committees and 
consultants’ group established to give guidance to 
the program. All told, hundreds of our members 
over the last ten years have had opportunity in one 
way or another to observe the operation of the over- 
seas libraries at first hand and to make detailed 
professional judgments of their holdings, their serv- 
ices, and their effectiveness with foreign audiences. 

We believe that these libraries have been op- 
erated throughout the years with a single-minded 
devotion to the interests of the United States. 
With many impartial observers, we believe that 
they are among the most effective weapons pos- 
sessed by the United States in the battle to pre- 
serve free men and free minds from the enslave- 
ment of Communist political and _ intellectual 
tyranny. We know that their effectiveness has 
depended on the conviction among foreign users 
that here was a free and open source of truth to 
which they could turn with confidence for in- 
formation and enlightenment. 

We have been dismayed by the confused and 
fearful response of the State Department to recent 
attacks upon this program. The hastily changed 
directives, the delays in the purchase of ‘books, the 
charges of book-burning, the fear to buy any books 
at all have presented a shocking picture ‘abroad and 
have seriously damaged the offe ctiveness of the 
program. 

We are, therefore, enormously heartened by the 
President’s recent vigorous attack on book- burning. 
We support this position fully. 

We reaffirm our conviction of the indispensable 
value of free libraries as the enemy of enslaved 
minds abroad as at home and our confidence in the 
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professional administration of the overseas libraries. 
We welcome the opportunity given the new ad- 
ministrator of the proposed © stented Interna- 
tional Information Administration to reassert the 
integrity and effectiveness of this program. A de- 
cade of world-wide experience makes it clear that 
that integrity and effectiveness require four things: 


1. The libraries must express in themselves and 
their services the ideas of freedom for which 
they speak. 

They must provide a service of uncompromis- 

ing integrity. Their usefulness to the United 

States rests on the assurance of their users that 

they are places in which to learn the truth. 

3. The Information Administration must be free 
to use in its libraries what books soever its re- 
sponsible professional judgment determines are 
necessary or useful to the provision of such a 
service. To deny itself the tools it needs to 
serve the United States for irrelevant reasons 
of the past associations of authors and in fear 
of domestic criticism is indefensible. 

4. Though no one could justify or would seek to 
justify the use of the overseas libraries to dis- 
seminate material harmful to the United States, 
it is unworkable to abandon the simple cri- 
terion of whether a book is useful to the pur- 
pose of the libraries and to substitute elaborate, 
irrelevant, and offensive schemes of “clearance” 
of authors. 


The American overseas libraries do not belong 
to a Congressional Committee or to the State 
Department. They belong to the whole American 
people, who are entitled to have them express their 
finest ideals of responsible freedom. In no other 
— can the libraries effectively serve their purpose, 
and in no other pattern can this Association aid 
their progress. 

Be Ir Resoiven that copies of this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States and 
to the Administrator of the International Informa- 
tion Administration. 


bo 


Appeared in ALA Bulletin, September, 1953. 
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Just Published 


Out October 15th 


HANDBOOK OF THE INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


By A. L. Kroeber 


This monumental work, which has long 
been out of print, will again be made 
available to the ever-expanding Anthro- 
pology Market, Americana Collectors, etc. 
For years this standard reference has been 
sought by collectors from an exhausted 
O. P. Market at prices exceeding $35.00. 
The re-issue will be lithographed in a 
handsome, durable format 654”  934/— 
Over one thousand pages—Waterproof 


buckram binding. $12.50 


Proceedings of the 1953 


CONFERENCE ON NUCLEAR 
ENGINEERING 


held at 
The University of California 
Berkeley, California 


September 9-11, 1953 


Preprints of speeches by Geo. L. Weil, 
Henry A. Saller, Samuel S. Board, Jr., and 
48 other authorities in this field. A must 
for Engineering and Reference Libraries. 
Over 600 pages including many pictures, 


graphs, and charts. Paper bound. $7.50 





CONTEMPORARY LITER- 
ATURE IN ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND SPANISH 


By F. J. Carmody, A. Torres- 
Rioseco and J]. Edwards 


About 3000 recommended titles of the 
best creative literary work in all genres 
since 1914; a fourth revision with new 
titles up to summer, 1953. (Ready in 


Nov.) 


SURREALIST POETRY 
IN FRANCE 


A Bilingual Anthology 


By F. J. Carmody and 
C. MacIntyre 


Analytical prefaces, and 80 pieces in verse 
and artistic prose in French with English 
translations and illustrations, showing the 
full scope of these movements from 1913 


to 1953. Ready in Dec. 


CALIFORNIA BOOK COMPANY, LID. 


2310 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Intellectual Freedom: 


A Special Reading List for Our Time 


Prepared by the Library Staff 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


Acton, John E. Essays ON FREEDOM AND POWER 
Beacon Press, 1948. 

Allen, Charles M. EpucATION FOR FREEDOM. 
versity of Illinois Press, 1950. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Crvm Ricuts in America. Edited by Robert 
Carr, Philadelphia, 1950. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
FREEDOM OF INQUIRY AND Expression. Edited 
by Edward Cheyney, Philadelphia, 1938. 


American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 


Uni- 


ence. Soviet ScreENcE: A Symposium. Edited 

by Ruth Christman, Washington, 1952. 
Anderson, Jack and Ronald May. McCarrny: 

THe MAN, THe SENATOR, THE “Ism.” Beacon 


Press, 1952. 

Anshen, Ruth N., editor. FREEDOM, Irs MEANING. 
Harcourt Brace, 1940. 

Arthur, William R. and Ralph Crosman. THE 
Law or Newspapers. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
Ashley, Paul P. Essenriacs or Lipet. University 

of Washington Press, 1948. 

Aspinall, Arthur. Poxrrics AND THE Press. Home 
& Van Thal, 1949. 

Baldwin, Leland D. 
GRAMMAR OF DEMOCRACY. 
burg Press, 1948. 

Barrett, Edward L. THe TENNEY COMMITTEE; 
LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE AC- 
TiviTies IN Ca.irorniA. Cornell University 
Press, 1951. 

Barth, Alan. LoyaLty or FREEMEN. Viking Press, 
1951. 

Beale, Howard K. ARE AMERICAN TEACHERS FREE? 
Scribner, 1936. 

Beck, F. [pseud.]. Russtan PurceE AND THE Ex- 
TRACTION OF ConFEssion. Viking Press, 1951. 

Becker, Carl L. FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THe AMERICAN Way oF Lire. Knopf, 1946. 

Benet, William R. and Norman Cousins, editors. 
THe Poetry oF FreepoM. Modern Library, 
1948. 


Best Hore or Eartn, A 
University of Pitts- 


Berdiaev, Nikolai A. SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 
Scribner, 1944. 
Berger, Morroe. Eguaurry By Statute. Colum- 


bia University Press, 1952. 

Berman, Harold J. Justice in Russia: AN IN- 
TERPRETATION OF SovieT Law. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 

Bernanos, George. TRADITION OF FREEDOM. Roy, 
1950. 

Biddle, Francis B. THe FEAR OF FREEDOM. 
Doubleday, 1951. 
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Bishop, Hillman M. Basic Issues OF AMERICAN 
Democracy. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 
Blanshard, Paul. AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 

CatHo.ic Power. Beacon Press, 1949. 
CoMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHO- 
Lic Power. Beacon Press, 1951. 


Bontecou, Eleanor. THE FrEpERAL Loyatty-SE- 
curiry ProcraM. Cornell University Press, 
1953. 


Brown, Ina C. Race RELATIONS IN A DEMOC- 
racy. Harper, 1949. 

Brucker, Herbert. FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. 
Macmillan, 1949. 

Burr, George L., editor. NARRATIVES OF THE 
WircucraFr Cases, 1648-1706. Barnes & 
Noble, 1952. 

Butts, R. Freeman. THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
RELIGION AND EpucaTIon. Beacon Press, 1950. 


California. Legislature. Senate. Investigating 
Committe on Education. Are LoyaLttry Oatus 
EFFECTIVE? Sacramento, 1950. 


Carmer, Carl L. For Tue Ricuts or MEN. Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldridge, 1947. 

Carr, Robert K. FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL 
Ricuts; Quest For A Sworn. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 

Tue House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
caN Activities, 1945-1950. Cornell University 
Press, 1952. 

Chafee, Zechariah. FREE SPEECH IN THE UNITED 
States. Harvard University Press, 1946. 

How Human Ricuts Gor Into THE 
ConstiITuTION. Boston University Press, 1952. 

Chamberlain, Lawrence H. Loyattry ANp LEcIs- 
LATIVE ACTION; A SurvEY oF Activiry By THE 
New York State LEcGIsLature, 1919-1949. 
Cornell University Press, 1951. 





Chambers, Whittaker. Wurness. Random House, 
1952. 
Coker, Francis W. Democracy, Liperty, AND 


PROPERTY; READINGS IN THE AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL TRADITION, Macmillan, 1942. 

Commager, Henry Steele. Crvm Liperties UNDER 
Atrack. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951. 

Commission on Freedom of the 
AMERICAN Rapio. 
1947. 

Commission on Freedom of the Press. A FREE 
AND RESPONSIBLE Press; A GENERAL REPORT 
on Mass COMMUNICATION: NEWSPAPERS, RADIO, 


Press. THE 
University of Chicago Press, 


Motion Pictures, MAGAzINEs, & Books. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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FREEDOM OF THE Movies. University of 

Chicago Press, 1947. 

FREEDOM OF THE Press; A FRAMEWORK 

oF PrincipLe. By William Hocking. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 

-. GOVERNMENT AND Mass COMMUNICA- 

tions by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., University of 

Chicago Press, 1947. 

PEopLEs SPEAKING TO PEOPLES. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 

Conference on Religion and Public Education. 
RELIGION AND Pusiic Epucation. American 
Council on Education, 1945. 

Cooke, Alistair. GENERATION ON TRIAL: USA v. 
ALGER Hiss. Knopf, 1950. 

Corwin, Edward S. Liserty AGAinst GOVERN- 
MENT; THE Rise, FLOWERING AND DECLINE OF 
A Famous. Jurmicat Concept. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948. 

. Toran War AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Knopf, 1947. 

Countryman, Vern. UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES IN 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON; THE WORK OF 
THE CANWELL CoMMITTEE. Cornell University 
Press, 1951. 

Creighton, Harriet Baldwin. Poxrrica, ConTROL 
OF SCIENCE IN THE U.S.S.R. Oberlin College, 
1950. 

Curti, Merle. THe Roots oF AMERICAN LOYALTY. 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 

Davis, Jerome. CHARACTER 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 

Dennis, Eugene. Ipeas THey Cannor Jam. In- 
ternational Publishers, 1950. 

De Toledano, Ralph and Victor Laskey. SrEps or 
TREASON; THE TRUE STORY OF THE Hiss-CHAM- 
BERS TRAGEDY. (A Newsweek Book) Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1950. 

Dewey, John and others. 
ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE EDUCATION. 
Crown Press, 1945. 

Eaton, Clement. FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE 
Oxtp Sourn. Duke University Press, 1940. 

Edman, Irwin. FOoUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM; 
THE GROWTH OF THE Democratic IDEA. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1941. 

Edmunds, Sterling E. SrruccLe ror FREEDOM; 
Tue History or ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBERTY 
FROM THE CHARTER OF HENRY I TO THE PREs- 
ENT Day. Bruce, 1946. 

Emerson, Thomas I. and David Haber. Poxrricau 
AND Civit RicHuts IN THE U.S. Dennis, 1952. 

Ernst, Morris L. THe First FrREEpoM. Macmil- 
lan, 1946. 

. REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST, 
Holt, 1952. 

Field, Marshall. FReepom 1s MorE THAN A Worp. 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

Forster, Arnold and Benjamin Epstein. 
TrouBLe-Makers. Doubleday, 1952. 

Fraenkel, Osmond K. Our Crvm LIBERTIES. 
Viking Press, 1944. 








Uni- 








ASSASSINATION. 


THe AUTHORITARIAN 
King’s 





THE 
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FREEDOM AND THE UNIVERSITY; THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY FOR THE MaAInN- 
TENANCE OF FREEDOM IN THE AMERICAN WAY 
oF Lire by Edgar Johnson and others. Cornell 
University Press, 1950. 

Fromm, Erich. Escape From FREEDOM. 
& Rinehart, 1941. 

Gellhorn, Walter. Securrry, Loyaity, AaNp SclI- 
ENCE. Cornell University Press, 1950. 

THE STATES AND SUBVERSION. 
University Press, 1952. 

Gerald, James E. THe Press AND THE ConsTITU- 
TION, 1931-1947. University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. 

Great Britain. Army Council. PurrraNisM AND 
Liperty, BEING THE ARMy Desates (1647-9) 
2nd. edition. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 

Grodzins, Morton. AMERICANS BETRAYED: POLI- 
TICS AND THE JAPANESE EVACUATION. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1949. 

Hand, Learned. Tue Sprair or Liperty. 
edition. Knopf, 1953. 

Hart, Hornell N. McCarruy Versus THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT: AN IMPARTIAL FACTUAL ANALY- 
sis. Durham, North Carolina, The author, 1952. 

Heimann, Eduard. FREEDOM AND OrpER, LESSONS 
FROM THE War. Scribner, 1947. 

Howe, Mark D. Cases ON CHURCH AND STATE IN 
THE UNrrep Srates. Harvard University Press, 
1952. 

Hughes, Frank C. 
Devin-Adair, 1950. 

Hulburd, David. Tuis HAPPENED IN PASADENA. 
Macmillan, 1952. 

Hullfish, Henry G. EpucaTioNaL FREEDOM IN AN 
AcE oF Anxiety. Harper, 1953. 

Hunt, Carew. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COoM- 
MUNISM; AN INTRODUCTION. New and revised 


Farrar 


Cornell 





2nd. 


PREJUDICE AND THE PRESS. 


edition. Macmillan, 1951. 
Hunter, Edward. Brartn-WAsHING IN RED CHINA; 
THe CALCULATED DeEstrRuCTION OF MEN’S 


Minps. Vanguard Press, 1951. 

Huszar, George B. EQua.iry IN AMERICA; THE 
Issue or Minority Ricuts. H. W. Wilson, 
1949. 

Inkeles, Alex. 
A Strupy In Mass PERsuASION. 
versity Press, 1950. 

Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. CONFLICT 
or Loyatties, edited by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper, 1952. 

GREAT ExprRESSIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Harper, 1950. 

Joad, Cyril E. Lisertry To-Day. 

Johnson, Gerald W. Tuts AMERICAN 
Harper, 1951. 

Jones, Howard M. Primer oF INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM. Harvard University Press, 1949. 

Katsoff, Louis O. REeapinc FoR FREEDOM. 
versity of North Carolina Library, 1951. 

Kinsley, Philip. Lrserty AND THE Press. Chicago 
Tribune, 1944. 


Pusiic OPINION IN Soviet Russia, 
Harvard Uni- 





Dutton, 1935. 
PEOPLE. 


Uni- 
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Knight, Frank H. FreepoM aNnp ReForm. Har- 
per, 1947. 

Konvitz, Milton R. THe ConstiruTion AND CIviL 
Ricuts. Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Lane, Rose. THe Discovery oF FREEDOM; MAN’s 
SrruccLE Acarinst AvutTHority. John Day, 

1943. 

Laski, Harold J. 
Viking, 1949. 

Lasswell, Harold D. NationaL SEcuRITY AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL FREEDOM. McGraw, 1950. 

Lattimore, Owen. ORDEAL BY SLANDER, 
Brown, 1950. 

Lauterbach, Albert T. Economic SEcuRITY AND 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM; CAN WE Have Boru? 
Cornell University Press, 1948. 

Lawson, Elizabeth. THe REIGN or WitcHEs; THE 
STRUGGLE AGAINST THE ALIEN & SEDITION LAws, 
1798-1800. Civil Rights Congress, 1952. 

Le Boutillier, Cornelia. AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
AND NATURAL Law. Columbia University Press, 
1950. 

Levi, Edward H. CoNncREssIONAL INVESTIGA- 
tions; A Symposium. Chicago Law Review, Vol. 
18, No. 3, Spring, 1951. 

Levin, David, editor. Wuat HAPPENED IN 
SALEM? DocuMENTs PERTAINING TO THE 17TH 
Century WitcucraFt TriALs. Twayne, 1952. 

Lippmann, Walter. Liperry AND THE NEws. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE. 


Little, 


Locke, John, Or Crvm GoveRNMENT. Dutton, 
1943. 

Long, John C. THe Lipera Presmpents; A Stupy 
oF LIBERAL TRADITION IN THE AMERICAN 
PresipENcY. Crowell, 1948. 

McCarthy, Joseph R. McCarruyisM, THE Ficut 
FOR AMERICA; DOCUMENTED ANSWERS TO QUES- 


TIONS ASKED BY FRIEND AND For. Devin-Adair, 


1952. 
MacEoin, Gary. THe CoMMuNIsT WAR ON 
RELIGION. Devin-Adair, 1951. 


Maclver, Robert M. THE More Perrect UNION; 
A PROGRAM FOR CONTROL OF INTER-GROUP DiIs- 
CRIMINATION IN THE U.S. Macmillan, 1948. 

McKeon, Richard P. FREEDOM AND History; THE 
SEMANTICS OF PHILOSOPHICAL CONTROVERSIES 
AND IpEOLOGICAL ConFLicts. Noonday, 1952. 

MacLeish, Archibald. FREEpoM Is THE RicuT TO 
CuHoose. Beacon Press, 1951. 

McWilliams, Carey. Wrrcn Hunt; Tue Revivar 
oF Heresy. Little, Brown, 1950. 

Mannheim, Karl. FREEDOM, PowErR, AND DEMo- 
CRATIC PLANNING. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1951. 

Maritain, Jacques. MAN AND THE STATE. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. 

Martin, Everett D. Lisperty. Norton, 1930. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. FREE SPEECH AND Its 
RELATION TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. Harper, 
1948. 


“I'm a typesetter and it’s my job to know... 







THE UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 


The selection and setting of type 
is a real art. Here in our plant we espe- 
cially appreciate a job well done. We’re 


mighty proud of our efforts on this set. 
Take a look at a typical page of... 


The AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


. and you will find that the type is 
crisp and sharp. Its DeVinne type face 
in 9 pt. is specially suited to encyclo- 
pedia use. Spartan Medium captions 
blend text and pictures effectively. Yes, 
we’re mighty proud of the American 
Educator Encyclopedia. It’s the kind of 
a job that’s good for a man’s soul.” 


Claire J. Mahoney, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





ALSO PUBLISHERS OF WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE « JR. INSTRUCTOR ¢ BOOK TRAILS 
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On LiperRtTY AND CONSIDERA- 


Mill, John Stuart. 
Ox- 


TIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 
ford, Blackwell, 1946. 

Miller, John C. Crisis iv FREEDOM: THE ALIEN 
AND SepiTIOoN Acts. Little, Brown, 1951. 

Miller, Marion M., editor. Great DEBATES IN 
AMERICAN History. Current Literature, 1913. 
(14 volumes) 

Milton, John. 
Press, 1875. 

Mock, James R. Censorsuip, 1917. 
University Press, 1941. 

Moehlman, Conrad H. Tue WALL or SEPARATION 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND StTaTE. Beacon Press, 
1951. 


Areopacitica. Oxford University 


Princeton 


Morgan, Charles. Liperties OF THE MIND. Mac- 
Millan, 1951. 

Mumford, Lewis. Farru ror Lrvinc. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940. 

Myers, Gustavus. History or BIGOTRY IN THE 


Unirep States. Random House, 1943. 

Nisbet, Robert A. THE QUEsT FOR COMMUNITY; 
A Stupy IN THE EtuHics oF OrDER & FREEDOM. 
Oxford, 1952. 

Nye, Russell B. 
ERTIES AND THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY. 
igan State College Press, 1949. 

O'Neill, James M. CatTHoticismM AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM. Harper, 1952 

Ortega y Gasset, Jose. CONcoRD 
Norton, 1946. 

Orton, William A. THe LiperaAL Trapirion; A 
STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS 
OF FREEDOM. Yale University Press, 1945. 


FETTERED FREEDOM; Crvit LIB- 
Mich- 


AND LIBERTY. 


Orwell, George. NineTeEEN Eicuty-Four, A 
Nove. Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 
Palmer, Edward E., editor. THE ComMMUNIST 


PROBLEM IN AMERICA, A Book oF READINGS. 
Crowell, 1951. 

Parsons, Wilfrid. THe First FREEDOM, CoN- 
SIDERATIONS ON CHURCH AND STATE IN THE U.S. 
Macmillan, 1948. 

Penrose, William O. FREEDOM Is OuvuRSELVEs: 
LecAL RIGHtTs AND DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN As 
A Basis ror Civic Epucation. University of 
Delaware Press, 1952. 

Perry, Ralph B. THe CrrizEN Decimnwes, A GUIDE 
TO RESPONSIBLE THINKING IN TIME OF CRISIS. 
Indiana University Press, 1951. 

Philbrick, Herbert A. I Lep 3 
“COMMUNIST, COUNTERSPY. 
1952. 

Pilat, Oliver R. THe Atom SPIEs. 

Polanyi, Michael. THe Locic or Liperry. 
ledge & K. Paul, 1951. 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 
J. Day, 1952. 

Reutter, E. Edmund. 
AND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES. 
Columbia University, 1951. 

Rosenfarb, Joseph. FREEDOM AND THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE STATE. Harper, 1948. 

Rutherford, Livingston. JoHN Perer ZeNcER, His 
Press, His Trrat. Dodd, Mead, 1941. 


Lives: CITIZEN, 
McGraw-Hill, 


Putnam, 1952. 
Rout- 


DEFENSE OF FREEDOM. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
Teachers College, 
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SAFEGUARDING Civit Liperty TODAY; THE EDWARD 
L. BerNays Lectures oF 1944. Peter Smith, 
1949. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M. THe Vrrat CENTER; THE 
Pouitics OF FREEDOM. Houghton-Mifflin, 1949. 

Schramm, Wilbur L. and John Riley. TEcHnigues 
oF THoucut ContTro.. In their The Reds Take 
a City, p. 103-127. Rutgers University Press, 
1951. 

———. You Can’r Print Tuat! Payson & Clarke, 
1929. 

Sherman, Ray W. 
WITH A COMMUNIST. 

Siebert, Frederick S. 
ENGLAND, 1476-177 
Press, 1952. 

—— —. Tue RIGHTs AND PRIVILEGES OF THE PREss. 
Appleton-Century, 1934. 

Simon, Yves. PHrosopHy oF DEMocrRaATIC Gov- 
ERNMENT. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Smith, Thomas V. PowrerR AND CONSCIENCE; 
Bryonp Conscience. In Lasswell’s A Study of 

Power, [pt. 3]. Free Press, 1950. 

Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL RELATIONS, WITH 
SpecIAL REFERENCE TO Prejupice. Dryden 
Press, 1951. 

Spitz, David. 


How to WIN AN ARGUMENT 
Dutton, 1950. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN 

University of Illinois 


PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
Tuoucnut. Macmillan, 1949. 

Spolansky, Jacob. THe CoMMuUuNIsT 
AMERICA. Macmillan, 1951. 

Spring, Samuel. Risks & RicHts IN PUBLISHING, 
TELEVISION, RApio, MOTION PicTURES, ADVERTIS- 
ING, AND THE THEATER. Norton, 1952. 

Stewart, George R. THE YEAR OF THE OATH; THE 
FIGHT FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT THE UNIVER- 
sity OF CaLirorNiA. Doubleday, 1950. 

Stowe, Leland. Conquest By TERROR; THE STORY 
OF SATELLITE Europe. Random House, 1952. 

Strauss, Leo. PERSECUTION AND THE ART OF WRIT- 


TRAIL IN 


ING. Free Press, 1952. 
Summers, Robert E. FEDERAL INFORMATION Con- 
TROLS IN PEACETIME. H. W. Wilson, 1949. 


(The Reference Shelf, volume 20, number 6). 
- . WARTIME CENSORSHIP OF PRESS AND 
Rapio. H. W. Wilson, 1942. (The Reference 
Shelf, volume 15, number 8). 
Tawney, Richard H. Eguatiry. 
1953. 
Thayer, Vivian T. 
ICAN SECULAR SCHOOL. 


Harcourt, Brace, 


THe ATTACK UPON THE AMER- 
Beacon Press, 1951. 


Thoreau, Henry D. Crvm DtsoBeprence. Reg- 
nery, 1949. 
Trueblood, David E. Tue Lire WE Prize. Harp- 


er, 1951. 

United Nations. Secretariat. Dept. of Social Af- 
fairs. THe IMPACT OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARA- 
TION OF HuMAN Ricuts. New York, 1951. 
——, FREEDOM oF INFORMATION. Lake Success, 


1950. : 
United Nations. Secretariat. Dept. of Public In- 
formation. THEesE RicHts AND FREEDOMS. Lake 


Success, 1950. 
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United Nations. Secretariat. 
fairs. YEARBOOK ON HuMAN 
Success, 1946-1950. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. DrEMocRACY IN A WoRLD OF TEN- 
sions. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 

—, FREEDOM AND CuLtuRE. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 
. Human Ricutrs, COMMENTS AND INTER- 
PRETATIONS; A SyMpostuM. Wingate, 1949. 
U. S. Library of Congress. European Affairs Divi- 


Dept. of Social Af- 
Ricuts. Lake 


sion. FREEDOM OF INFORMATION; A SELECTIVE 
Report ON Recent Whritincs. Washington, 
1949. 


U. S. President’s Committee on Civil Rights. To 
SecuRE THESE Ricuts. U. S. Gov't. Printing 
Office, 1947. 

U. S. President’s Scientific Research Board. Sc1- 
ENCE AND Pusiic Poticy; A REPORT BY JOHN 
STEELMAN. U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, 1947. 

U. S. Department of State. Office of Public Af- 
fairs. HuMAN_ RicHts, UNFOLDING OF THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION. Washington, 1949. 

Van Doren, Carl C. Srcrer History OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION; AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
CONSPIRACIES OF BENEDICT ARNOLD AND Nuvu- 
MeEROUS OrHeERS. Viking Press, 1941. 

Von Mises, Ludwig. PLANNING FOR FREEDOM. 
Libertarian Press, 1952. 


Books... and. Sorwice 
from McCLURG’S 


Wagner, Charles A. Harvarp; Four CENTURIES 
AND FREEDOMS. Dutton, 1950. 

Wahlke, John C., editor. Loyauty in A Demo- 
CRATIC STATE. Heath, 1952. 

Warner, William L. Democracy IN JONESVILLE; 
A Srupy IN QUALITY oR INEQUALITY. Harper, 
1949. 

Weaver, Henry G. 
Story OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 
1947. 

Weissberg, Alexander. 
Schuster, 1951. 
Weyl, Nathaniel. THe Batrie Acainst Dis- 

LOYALTY. Crowell, 1951. 

———. TREASON; THE StToRY OF DISLOYALTY AND 
BETRAYAL IN AMERICAN History. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1951. 

Wilder, Amos N. Lisperat LEARNING AND RE- 
LIGION. Harper, 1951. 

Willing, Matthew H. ScHoots anp Our Demo- 
cratic Society. Harper, 1951. 

Wisconsin Citizen’s Committee on McCarthy’s 
Record. THe McCartuy Recorp. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1952. 

Wood, Herbert G. Reticious Lmerry To-pay. 
Cambridge University Press, 1949. 

Zirkle, Conway. DEATH OF A SCIENCE IN Russi; 
THE FATE OF GENETICS AS DESCRIBED IN PRAVDA 
AND ELSEWHERE. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949. 


MAINSPRING; THE GRASSROOTS 
Talbot Books, 


Tue Accusep. Simon & 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage. . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


PESNANUUENSIUUAUUHAULAALLUAA TRADE ALUMNAE GATE TANNA AAA TEA EATEN TANNA AUNT 


* 
A. C. MeClarg & Co. 
“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. * Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
TUUANAUATHOOODELL LATENT ONAN UNM it...it n.vnccntncigaecgtncccnict tannins 
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The reviewers say-— 


“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 





PAINTINGS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ART FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Alice Elizabeth Chase 


Yale University Art Gallery 


VER 100,000 copies of this ideal 

art book for young people (and 
grown-ups too) are now in print. The 
48 glowing, full-color, full-page 
(7” x 10’) masterpieces . . . the more 
than 120 illustrations in black and 
white gravure . . . the fascinating 
stories of the artists and their great 
paintings—all this, and much more, 


make this book wonderful education 








in art for every child. 






$3.50 
at all 
bookstores 





ie 08M el eee 


F 
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nnouncement 


After September 1, 1953, the Sturgis 
Printing Company will be known as 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC 


The only change is the name—Ownership 
and personnel remains the same. 


We are confining our printing activities 
to Libraries only and are now in a posi- 
tion to render far better service than 
before. Try us and see. 


Write for Our New Fall and 
Winter Display Folder 


Library Products, Ine. 


Mildred W. Adams — Vern T. Adams 


Box 552, Sturgis, Michigan 


LIBRARIANS!! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 

If others have failed you, why 

not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “fo.iks” BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate Tockene antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 

SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
ou cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
OU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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**’.. an intensely American book.” 


ee 


.a brilliant and arguable contribution for which we 
are all in debt.” 
—New York Times 


.can do much to make husbands and wives better 
understand each other.” 


ee 


—Collier’s 
““(Kinsey’s message) is perhaps the most important dis- 


covery ever made in the field of human behavior.” 


—Life 


This is the only book on female sexual behavior written or 
authorized by the staff of the /nstitute for Sex Research at 
Indiana University. (Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, Paul H. Gebhard, 


and others.) 


842 pages, $8.00 at your bookseller 


W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 5 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“We” (LiBRARIANS) “should be the light that 
illumines, not the heat that destroys.” So said 
Margaret Scoggin in her talk at the 3rd Annual 
Bertha V. Haskell Memorial lecture series, held in 
Boston on May 6. A sense of humor, a sense of 
proportion and a sense of balance contribute to- 
wards “The Saving Grace,” which was the subject 
of her talk. 

HAVE You BEEN hearing about the plan to cover 
Kentucky with 100 bookmobiles? You can read 
about this exciting project in Mary Bingham’s 
article in Library Journal for Septe »mber 15, called 

“Kentucky Bookenobiles.” In the same issue is Ray 
Swank’s keynote speech at the AV Workshop in 
Los Angeles, on “Sight and Sound in the World 
of Books.” 

A DIFFERENT KIND of a survey of a public library 
has been done for Evansville, Indiana. Conducted 
and prepared by the students of the 1953 Marketing 
Research class at Evansville College under the 
direction of Claude H. Sluster, Associate Profes- 
sor of Marketing, this Public Opinion Survey 
of the Evansville Public Library System showed 
that most Evansville adults felt that the public 
library was essential and necessary to themselves 
personally as well as to the community in general. 

THE DOOR-KEWAUNEE regional library demon- 
stration, established in Wisconsin in 1950, is one 
of the newer projects in cooperation. Its first re- 
port, The Idea in Action, has just been issued by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in Madi- 
son. This study, which is available for $1.00 from 
the Commission, will interest all extension librarians. 

LIBRARIES ARE continuing to celebrate anni- 
versaries. The founding of the first free public 
library to be established in any American city, the 
Boston Public Library, will be commemorated this 
year. The library has issued an advanced state- 
ment of its plans in a booklet, entitled, The First 
Great Public Library Celebrates Its Centennial, 
1853-54 .. . 1953-54. 

ScHOOL LIBRARIANS will be glad to know that 
James W. Tyler, principal of Yorktown Elementary 
School in Arlington, Virginia, has written an in- 
formative article on “Physical Requirements of the 
Elementary School Library” in the September 


issue of The School Executive. Did you read 
“Heart of the School? My Foot” in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for May? If so, you won’t want 


to miss James Towery’s reply, “Heart of the School? 
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Bookmobiles 
Anniversaries 
Law Libraries 









Yes!” in WLB for September. 
The Children’s Bookshelf, issued by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, has appeared in a new edition. 
Price: Twenty cents from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments. Pamphlets for Children’s Sine Collec- 
tions (from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 15¢) also 
is of interest. 

CARMA ZIMMERMAN’S talk on “The Public Li- 
brary and the Political Process,” given at the 
Trustee’s Section meeting of ALA at the New York 
conference in 1952, has been published in part in 
the September issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
In the same issue is an article by Lester Asheim 
on “Not Censorship But Selection.” 

Books for Living is the title of a classified list of 
books for general education and browsing, recently 
issued in a revised second edition by the Southern 
Illinois University Library at Carbondale. 

WHERE SHOULD a library be located? Should 
a library building be enlarged or not? Joseph 
Wheeler has answered these que stions and others 
for the Eugene, Oregon Library in a recently pub- 
lished survey, Building Problems of the Eugene 
Public Library. Incidentally, the cover is most 
appropriate. 

THe st. Louis Public Library has published 
Twenty-five Crucial Years of the St. Louis Public 
Library 1927 to 1952 by Charles H. Compton 
(Price $2.00). This book takes up where Fifty 
Years of Progress of the St. Louis Public Library 
which was published in 1926, left off and shows 
that the public library has become a very real part 
of the community. 

PROCEEDINGS OF the Section on University and 
Public Library Administration of the 1952 Insti- 
tute of Government, held annually at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was published as Rep. No. 126 
in May. The title, which is available from the 
Bureau of Governmental Research for $1.00, is 
Changing Patterns of Reference Service. 

OuR WILLIAM ROALFE, librarian at Northwestern 
University School of Law, has just completed The 
Libraries of the Legal Profession (a study prepared 
for the Survey of the Legal Profession under the 
auspices of American Bar Association). This book 
is available from the West Publishing Company 
in St. Paul, Minnesota for $6.00. 

LIBRARIANS ARE NOW in the comics! They are 
represented in a Chicago Sun-Times comic strip, 
Mary Worth—the brain child of Allen Saunders 
(Ken Allen), cartoonist and trustee of the Toledo 
Public Library. 
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IF you | 
ARE A LIBRARIAN 


WORKING 


I os 
«leadership OTe foy 


iS A MUST! NEW LOW 


Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP | wp . mS 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
duct more successful group activity. 

ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this monthly publication of the Adult ba: 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the | | ne =a ig 


new group subscription plan. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION =sas2" a] 





LIQUID PLASTIC TST 
WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 


Please enter my subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIP 
at the ALA group rate of $2 (% of reg. $4 rate. 
Deadline Nov. 30. Enter as many as you want.) 





Name 
Addres: 


iF iteccnencnsinnerininngiceeeeae 


MAILo:" order, plus $2 for each subscription to 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, C/O THE ALA BULLETIN, 50 E. 





-— oo oe oe ee ee oe oe 


We want to thank you for your 
splendid reception to our product, 


pPeseecenoenoeneoen 


Huron St., Chicago 11. Orders. must be processed by : BIND-ART Liquid Plastic DHES- 
ALA to qualify for $2 rate! J IVE. Your increasing purchases of 
mmeesersasitehinasasiguiti teehee ah eee ane a Bind-Art in the last few months 


have lowered our production costs, 


| enabling us, in return, 
MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS to lower prices to YOU 


Thick rigid vinyl covers. —in all quantities. 
Plastic spines in choice 
of four colors. Lockbar 
or wire snapout metals. 
Beautiful. Interchangeable. 





MARADOR 


REGAL 


RIGID BINDER 


New Low Prices 
Plastic Bottle with Spout 


Quantity Cost Bottle 



















Flexible vinyl covers. 1 bottle $1.80 
Translucent. Magazine | 3 bottles 1.70 
covers fully visible. | 6 bottles 1.65 
Wire snapout metals. 1 doz. 1.50 
Durable. Economical. 4 doz. 1.40 
Flexible translucent. Four Quart Size 
spine colors. oo a MARADOR Plastic Bottle without Spout ® Ounce Size 
snapout metals..- u ed. o ——— er a ae plied i 
: “4 Desniie Challenger | 4bottles | $4.75 ea. handy plastic 
#) Washable. FLEXIBLE BINDER _ibottle | 5.00 _ plicator Spout. 
See photo) ——_——_ 
MARADOR Order yours now—and save! 


CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF 





RETA Mya Gam EDO) 
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Planning? Here are First Aids . . 


PLANNING THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDING 

John E. Burchard, Charles W. David, Julian P. Boyd, eds. 1953. 
A summary of the findings of the Cooperative Committee on Library Planning, 
representing |5 colleges and universities. States the important problems to be 
solved, discusses the various solutions suggested, and notes the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. The final chapter is an excellent summary of the litera- 
ture on the subject. Originally published by Princeton University Press; reprinted 
by the ALA at the request of librarians. 145p. $3. 


The American Public Library Building. Wheeler and Githens. 


A thorough analysis of the planning and design of library buildings, with 
special reference to their administration and service. By the librarian and 
the architect who planned and built the famous Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
Profusely illustrated. Complete index. 1941. 484p. $7. 


Buildings for Small Public Libraries. Miller. 


Pictures, floor plans, and comments on |4 small public library buildings. 
Reviews modern design, arrangement, furnishings. Also exploits the po- 
tentialities of old buildings. 1950. 40p. $1.25. 


Public Libraries. Mohrhardt and Ulveling. 


Dynamic ideas for small and medium-sized public libraries. Includes 50 
photos and drawings. Reprinted from Architectural Record. \953. 24p. 
50¢; !0 or more copies, 40¢ each. 


For Book Week, 1953* For All Librarians** 


THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS; 
A Critical Approach to Children's Literature 
Lillian H. Smith. June 1953. $4.50 


*"'Every children's librarian will have to own **''Should be required reading for all |i- 
it, and we hope that they will urge it on  brarians because the standards set apply 
elementary English teachers—." equally for adult and children's literature." 

—Louise S. Bechtel, N.Y. Herald Tribune —Children's Dept., Detroit Public Library 
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7 FREE this helpful new 


brochure The following statements were adopted by Ex- 


ecutive Board by mail vote: 

July 17, 1953— 

Support of ALA's Office for Adult Education 1953-54 
Voted, That the American Library Association 

accept the proposed grant of $15,000 from the 

Fund for Adult Education, the grant to be used 


for the support of ALA’s Office for Adult Educa- 
tion for 1953-54. 


August 17, 1953— 


Freedom to Read Project 

Voted, That the Executive Board approves in 
pee the draft Proposal for Community Distri- 
| bution and Study of the Freedom to Read and 
Related Statements, subject to its acceptance and 
revision by the Officers and members of the Com- 
| mittee on Intellectual Freedom to whom it has 
been submitted, and authorizes the Executive Sec- 
retary and the CIF to seek funds from the Fund 


tells how you can copy for the Republic for carrying out the Proposal. 


August 24, 1953— 


8 ® International Relations Board Meeting 
anything anywhere in Voted, That the international Relations Board 


be authorized to use from its budget sufficient 
! funds for a Board meeting in Washington, D.C., 
secon Ss! | in early September, 1953. 


This brochure describes a new 
development which will save — 
time, money, mistakes and effort 

. the new CONTOURA-CON- 








STAT® method of copying . . . . CRYSTAL CLEAR 
wherever your source material ; 

is . . . anything printed, written, ° 

drawn or pictured, regardless of , Flexible 
color . . . quickly, accurately, 

clearly, and so simply anyone can PLASTIC BINDERS 
do it. 


It shows, step by step, how and 
why “CONTOURA,” the only 
truly portable copier, is the only 


Del i ’ . : 
copier that reproduces curved book eluxe Binder, Catalog No. 520, offers you 





: : asil @ Crystal clear front cover and spine; rigid buckram rear 
Get Your a es ee eee |) eee 
oo : ' Deluxe Binder ft " : 
Free Copy the publication. This brochure in- @ All-flexible ee en 
WRITE TODAY cludes endorsements of users every- as spine—for horizontal and inclined display. 
where, in all professions, busi- | 
nesses and industries, and shows ALL PLASTI-KLEER® DeLuxe Binders offer you: 
: : ¥ Flexible, crystal clear Vinylite plastic that will not tear 
uses to which you might ad ae eee 
vantageously put it in your busi- Simple locking rod which permits changing in 30 
ness or hobby. seconds. 


Sizes for all popular magazines. 


Write for information and prices 


AETV MA am LLL) 


Ce Came RR aS) 


h | vad » ¥ 





makers of the world’s only truly portable photo-copier 
F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 536 High St. DEEP RIVER, CONN. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


WALL cHarts reproduced from Birthdays of 
Freedom in all of the beauty of their original 
colors, are available from Denoy er-Geppert. They 
can be mounted in any way you please, or de- 
livered unmounted. Ine *xpensive, they are decora- 
tive and useful assets to any school library or young 
people’s de »partment. For more information, write 
to Denoyer-Geppert, 5255 Ravenswood Avenue, 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


CLOTHES RACKS for 
mounting on ‘the wall 
in your staff room, or 
in any corner of your 
library can be had 
from Vogel-Peterson 
Co. They can be 
bought by the foot 
with three hangers and 
three ventilated hat 
spaces per foot. Ask 
for information about 





Valet Racks, model 

= from Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 West 37th 
t., Chicago 9, Ill. 

Small PARTS STORAGE, such as exhibit ma- 


terials, including pins, tacks, pencils, crayons, etc., 
or a miniature handy- 
man’s cabinet for 
screws, screwdrivers, 
nails, and other acces- 
sories, is now available 
in the Little Gem 
cabinet, priced at 
$8.90, including divid- 
ers. You can stack as 
many units as you desire, and you'll probably find 
many ways to “make these cabinets useful. ‘Write 
to Precision Equipment Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. And you'll find that their 
catalog contains many other items you can use, 


Custom assembled CHARGING DEsks in any shape 
or size are easily assembled from standard units 
with Sjostrom’s New Life library furniture. Fur- 
thermore, you can expend them as needs demand. 
Write to the pane | S. Sjostrom Co., 1717 N. Tenth 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


MENDING Books is made easier by using the 
Demcobind Mending Manual. It will give you 
the newest techniques as well as the best of ‘the 
older routines. No hack job, it’s a 36 page manual, 
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Write to Demco, Madison 3, Wis., 


and it’s free. 
for your free copy. 


STORE TWICE AS MANY BOOKS by using Ames 
Stor-Mor book drawers—you don’t have to build 
a new stack room. Easy to use, adjustable, these 
book drawers are adaptable to present libraries and 
new buildings. 


PROTECTIVE EDGES can be applied to maps, post- 
ers, pictures, book jackets, etc. with Lefco’s edging 
machine. Cost is $17.00 and you'll find it pic- 
tured in their new catalog. If your single sheet 
separates are frayed and dog-eared, this may be 
the answer. Write to Library Efficiency Corp., 


36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


Sturcis PRINTING COMPANY announces a name 
change to Library Products, Inc. Besides printing 
for libraries they now handle library equipment 
and _ supplies, including colorful plastic letters. 
Ownership remains the same. 


REcorRD HOLDERS of all types are featured in 
Gaylord’s new catalog. The holder for a single 
long- ‘Playing record provides for the protection of 
the slip cover which usually contains information 
regarding the record, which is then always avail- 
able for study when the record is played. 


Librarians BUILDING and BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 
may find a descriptive folder of the first aluminum 
skyscraper ever Puilt of particular interest and 
value. The brochure contains important informa- 
tion regarding methods of construction, together 
with architectural innovations that could be ap- 
plied to any new library ve Write to the 
News Bureau, Aluminum Company of America, 
1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., and ask for 
the complete brochure: For the Press. 


Attach Plasti-Kleer BooK JACKET covers with 
Bind-Art liquid PLastic ApHEstve. Simply draw 
a line of adhesive along the brown paper backing 
at front and rear edges, put the cover on the book, 
and close the book. Above supplies can be ob- 
tained from Bro-Dart Industries, 66 E. Alpine St., 
Newark 5, N.]. 


Bic Books handle easily when you use a Duplex 
Bookstand. It operates on a balance principle, 
which allows any Lame book mounted on the stand 
to open flat at any position in the book. It’s ideal 
for dictionaries, or other very heavy reference 
tomes. Write to H. & J. Co., Inc., 1105 Chatham 
Heights, Martinsville, Va. 
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Vew Sa Interesting ss Challenging! 
HisTORICAL TIME CHART 


STREAMS OF CIVILIZATION 


By Genevieve Foster 
author of Bessemer. of Freedoms" ee s) 






BOOK-AID TAPE 


Many Sizes—Many Colors 


BOOK-AID TAPE—the least expensive cloth tape 
on the market—repairs and reinforces battered, 
torn book spines. Costs only a few cents per book. 
In the time it takes to list books for bindery and 
check return, they can be returned to shelves for 
circulation, without expense of rebinding. 





HTCl Historical Time Chart 
Size 44” x 32”, in color 
Pictorial and graphic portrayal of the 
course of civilization from the Four 
River Civilizations until today. 

Write for circular H28a 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Write for information and prices 


BEC AMa ang: DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


66 E. Alpine Street 








Newark 5, N. J 






DRAWATIZE with 





aoa -dimensional 
ad SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and size 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-ur 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities re 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
perfect answer to your sign-making problem 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 





2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands, California 
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For Sale 


The Origin and Development of Dramatic 
Criticism in The New York Times (1851-1880), by 
John Rothman. Gives biographical data on the 
critics, surveys and analyzes dramatic reviews, and 
discusses related article on the theatre. 16 mm 
microfilm positives, $2.50 each plus postage. 
Orders should be placed with the author, 189-04 
64th Avenue, Flushing 65, New York. 


FOR SALE OR RENTAL. Available now. 
Slides (2 x 2), music, and records on Booker T. 
Washington. Record #1—‘“Life of Booker T. 
Washington.” Record #2—“Launching of S. S. 
Booker T. Washington Liberty Ship.” For ele- 
mentary grades. Others in preparation: “Negro 
Musicians and Music” pa “Negro Soldiers 
in American Wars.” Write: Visual Education Fel- 
lowship, 9215 LaFayette Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Positions Wanted 


SCHOOL librarian, woman, B.S. in LS., 
M.S.L.S., desires teaching position for summer, 
1954. College, university and teaching experi- 
ence. B 580 

M.S.—Columbia University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate permanently 
in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 months a 


year. Background of college and public library 
work. Engaged in graduate study at present. 
B 581. 


Positions Open 


PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without 
order experience. Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations, ability and training. B 578. 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian (woman) to take 
charge of adult services and of reference work in 
community 45 minutes from New York City. 
Salary from $3800, depending on education, ex- 
perience. N.Y. State Professional Certificate re- 
quired. N.Y. State Retirement System; 5 day 
week; 4 weeks vacation. B 574. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian—Beautiful library in 
suburban Chicago wants children’s librarian. Pro- 
fessional training required. Salary excellent. 
Apply Public Library, River Forest, Illinois. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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CATALOGER ($3444-$4090), L.S. Degree with 
two years’ experience preferred, and Professional 
Assistant ($3213-$3813), L.S. Degree, no experi- 
ence required. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in a growing library system in a county ad- 
jacent to Washington, D.C., County Manager gov- 
ernment with merit system. Apply: George B. 
Moreland, Director, Dept. of Public Libraries, 214 
E. Diamond Avenue, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

ASSISTANTS in Reference, Children’s, Circula- 
tion, Catalog and Branch Depts., of large southern 
library wanted. Initial salary $276 with annual 
increase to maximum $313 monthly. Four weeks 
vacation, 40 hour, 5 day week, liberal sick leave 
and retirement. Give full qualifications, recent 
photograph, experience and references. Apply to 
Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 

HEAD, Reference Department in large southern 
public library. A.B. and L.S. degrees, long experi- 
ence in reference work, administrative ability and 
experience to handle general reference department 
and business and ae division. Staff of 9% 
professional librarians, 1 clerical. Salary begins 
$4260, annual increases until maximum of $4836 
reached. Liberal retirement, group life and hos- 
pital insurance; 40 hours, 5 day week; 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 60 working: days. 
Address: Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

REFERENCE Librarian and Readers’ Consult- 
ant. L.S. degree, preferably with experience. In- 
terest and initiative in special events in field of 
adult education. $3250 to start. Five day, 38% 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation. Morrill Memorial 
Library, Norwood, Massachusetts. Progressive li- 
brary in town 14 miles from Boston, 4 miles from 
station for New York trains. 

REFERENCE librarian-cataloger: Temporary 
position—lyr., but may become permanent. Ex- 
perienced woman to rework collection of 13,000 
volumes in industrial town of 25,000 pop. Salary 
open. Write for details, giving qualifications, to 
Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, Box 
1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

ASSISTANT librarian for reference library of 
13,000 vol. Must have B.S. in L.S. Salary de- 
pends on training and experience. Write for de- 
tails to Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of 
Art, Box 1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

HEAD librarian for industrial community of 
13,000. New $115,000 building. Public library 
rs sangre preferred but not required. Apply to: 
Adam Stey, 1120 Roemer Blvd., Farrell, Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHILDREN’S and Young People’s Librarian: 
New position open in a medium size library. Be- 
ginning salary $3000-$3200. Classification and 
pay plan under which regular increases are made, 
sick leave and professional leave provided. Plans 
for new Children’s and Young People’s room under 
way. Apply: May Meunastet Library, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 
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TRAINED children’s librarians eager for co- 
operative work with schools and youth groups 
are invited to apply Long Beach (California) Public 
Library. Salary $3576 to $4116 depending on 
experience. 

BOOKMOBILE librarians or general librarians 
with experience in both adult and juvenile ad- 
visory service are needed by the Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) Public Library. Salary $3576 to $4332 
depending on qualifications. 

CHILDREN’S librarian—cataloger—reference as- 
sistant. Professional positions open in progressive 
public library in growing city of 60,000 near De- 
troit. Library degree required and experience 
preferable. 40 hour week and standard benefits 
of sick leave, vacation, hospitalization, retirement. 
Salaries open. B 579. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger: Library school graduate. 
Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of French 
and German. Library covers fine arts, decorative 
arts, architecture and ethnology. Five day, 35 
hour week, one month’s vacation. Letters, includ- 
ing education, experience and salary that would 
be considered to be sent to Mary Dorward, Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 38, New York. 

NEWSPAPER Librarian needed by the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

NEW CASTLE, Pennsylvania, a friendly city of 
almost 50,000 needs a trained Children’s Librarian 
and a trained Branch Librarian. Vacation, sick 
leave, 40 hour work week, Social Security. Salary 
$3000. Start immediately. Write: Alice M. Ster- 
ling, Librarian, Public Library, New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ASSISTANT City Librarian in charge of adult 
services. Opportunity for advancement. Must 
have L.S. degree, preferably with reference ex- 
perience. Merit system, salary range $252-$306. 
Apply: Personnel Director, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

YOUNG People’s and Extension Department li- 
brarians in city library. 40 hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal sick leave, Social Security and 
State Retirement plan. Congenial staff, advantages 
of 250,000 population area, three colleges and 
musical interests. Give minimum salary expected. 
Davenport Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 

PUBLIC library Stockton a San Joaquin 
County, California is receiving applications for new 
a. Branch librarians ($340-$427); Junior li- 
rarians, bookmobile and children’s work ($289- 
$361); 37% hour work week, vacations, sick leave, 
retirement, civil service status. Apply: Director of 
library service. 

THREE positions open in Public Library, Flint, 
Michigan. Head of Catalog Department, starting 
salary depends on training and experience, college 
degree as library school and 5 years experience 
starts at $4,760. Same training and 10 years ex- 
perience starts at $5,440. Other combinations will 
start at other figures. Children’s Assistant and 
Hospital Assistant, starting salary, depending on 
training and experience, between $3,300 and 
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$4,510. Write: William Webb, Librarian. 

ASSISTANT librarian, medium size midwest 
public library. Library degree plus supervisory ex- 
perience. Beginning salary, $4,565. Four weeks 
vacation, retirement, sick leave. B 583. 

STYMIED as No. 2 assistant in large order, 
catalog or ref. dept.? If so you might qualify for 
top spot as Order Lbn. (some ref. wk.) in small 
liberal arts library where morale is high and 
salaries are getting there. Start at $3,200-$3,600. 
Apply: Librarian, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N.Y. 

HEAD of Adult Services. Midwest public li- 
brary. Salary $4,500. Good opportunity for de- 
velopment of active program. Four weeks vaca- 
tion with pay. Pension plan and other usual bene- 
fits. Interested in caatiaes with some library ex- 
aa and a progressive outlook on public li- 

rary service. Give information concernin age, 
education, experience. All replies confidential. 
Box 582. 

LIBRARY school graduate to share services be- 
tween two county Soin Half time on book- 
mobile. Libraries are in scenic southern Ohio, in 
the heart of the new atomic area. Mushrooming 
population makes increasing library service a real 
challenge. Month’s vacation, sick leave, state re- 
tirement plan. $3,000 annually to start. Apply to 
Ross County District Library, 239 East Second 
Street, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

LIBRARIANS—State of Wisconsin. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Spacious building just 
completed. Expanding staff. Start at $3,432. 
Good chance for promotion—Assistant to Curator 
of Rare Books. ... Assistant in Acquisitions of 
Periodicals and Serials. . . . Catalogers. Write: 
Bureau of Personnel, Madison, Wis. 

Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun. Librarian II 
—male—2 years’ library experience. Prefer 
demonstrated ability to lead men. Military or cor- 
rectional experience would be especially relevant. 
Start at $4,032. Develop wide use of the prison 
library. Counsel with inmates in constructive book 
selection. Organize reading groups. Write: 
Bureau of Personnel, Madison. 


CHILDREN’S Librarian—in Southeast Texas, 
near the Gulf. Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, 
a steadily growing city, needs Department Head. 
Someone with experience and imagination pre- 
ferred. Month vacation, five day week, retirement 
and sick leave. 

CLEVELAND Public Library: Assistant posi- 
tions in History Division, Hospital Division, branch 
libraries and high school libraries. Beginning sal- 
ary $3540 to $4020 depending on experience. An- 
nual increments. Apply—Personnel — 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian to take charge of 
branch library and share reference assignments in 
Main Library, starting January 1. Salary $3100 
and up. One month’s vacation. Apply: K. H. 
Fagerhaugh, Carnegie Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvarria. 
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CATALOGER—County Library System in Cen- 
tral California. Salary range $314-392 depending 
upon experience. For further information write 
County Librarian, Tulare County Free Library, 
Visalia, California. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian-Driver. $3200, 5-day 
week, month vacation, sick leave. Library degree. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Puttsfield, Massachusetts. 

HEAD Librarian for town of 11,000, % hour from 
New York City. Library school graduate pre- 
ferred. Experience esse ontial. Salary depends on 
qualifications. Free Public Library, Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey. 

YOUNG woman, recent graduate of accredited 
library school. Cataloging book and pamphlet col- 
lections. Some reference work. Large industrial 
corporation in midwest. Position available Novem- 
ber 15. Beginning salary $4,000. B 587. 

WANTED. Bookmobile librarian, reference as- 
sistant and children’s librarian. These are all pro- 
fessional positions with good working conditions. 
Apply: Mrs. Grace T. Dean, City Library, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

WANTED: General Assistant—some reference 
and children’s work. Degree required. No experi- 
ence necessary. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement. Beginning salary $3200. 
Decatur, Illinois, Public Library. 


CHIEF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
FOR LOS ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


$417-$516 per month. 40-hr. 5-day week 
No Saturday, Holiday or evening work 


Requirements 


Graduation from an accredited library 
school 

2. 4 yrs.’ recent experience in library work 
with children 
3 years of above experience must have 
involved supervision of professional li- 
brarians. 


Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
501 No. Main Street, Los Angeles 12 
Apply by November 23 


STECHERT-HAFNER inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
@ Large, representative stocks of foreign and 

domestic titles, current and out of print in 

all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 

prices. 

Rapid, direct importation and thorough 

search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 


LONDON PARIS STUTTGART LEIPZIG 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


FIRST assistant cataloger needed. Library 
school degree, U.S. citizenship, 2 years cataloging 
experience in larger system necessary. Catalog sta 
of 5 professionals, ponent comfortable working 
and living conditions. Salary $3450, yearly in- 
creases to $4200. Vacation, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


Assistant Department Manager 


Excellent position in Chicago for man 35 to 
45 years of age in a large professional organi- 
zation outside the library field. Must be 
willing to learn detailed clerical operations 
in the department; experienced in supervis- 
ing personnel and handling office force of 50 
or more women employees. Man we seek 
is probably now in similar administrative po- 
sition in the library field and earning around 
$5,000 or more, but looking for an outstand- 
ing opportunity for advancement. Employee 
will eligible to sick leave, vacation and 
can participate in retirement, group life and 
accident insurance, and __ hospitalization, 
medical and surgical plans. 

Please give full details in first letter, includ- 
ing age, education experience, marital status, 
salary expected and, enclose a snapshot. All 
replies will be held confidential. B 584. 


BETTER 
THAN NEW! 
¢ Repairs 
e Reinforces 
e Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
MystTi1k® BRAND Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 

.make old books look and wear like 
new ... beautif any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


SELF-STIK « CLOTH + 7 COLORS 


© MAP 1962 T. M. Mystik Registered 
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sturdy, colorful Coldencratt 


Cloth Binding 


Twelve years ago the publishers of Golden Books 
demonstrated that fine children’s books, illustrated 
in full color by outstanding artists, could be pro- 
duced at a hitherto undreamed of low price. 

Now, in 1953, Gulden Books continue to be the most popular chil- 
dren’s books in America. Here are the latest ones, specially bound for 
schools and libraries in permanent yet inexpensive Goldencraft Cloth 
Binding (sturdy cloth on heavy binders board, printed in four bright 


colors; McCain or Singer sewed): 


MeCall’s Giant Make-It Book. 
256 colorful pages of patterns and instruc- 
tions for making everything from toys to 
leathercraft and candy. By John Peter, with 


pictures by Corinne Malvern and Bob Riley. 
Grades 2-6. $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Dog Stories. Big brave dogs and cute 
little pups tear through 31 stories by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth. Pictures all in color by 


Rojankovsky. Grades 1-3. $3.00 (net $2.19). 


Walt Disney’s Treasury. A whole 
film festival of fun. Stories of 22 film car- 


toon classics illustrated in color by Richard 
Kelsey. Grades K-3. $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Corinne Malvern’s Mother 
Goose. 93 famous old Mother Goose 
rhymes, with lovely new color pictures by 
one of the most popular of Golden Book 
artists. Grades 2-4. $2.25 (net $1.69). 


Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse 
Birthday Book. Mickey tells how he 
rose to fame. With many gay color pic- 
tures by Campbell Grant. Grades 1-3. 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


The Golden Bible: New Testa- 
ment. Richly colorful paintings by Alice 
and Martin Provensen illuminate every page 
of this beautiful volume. Adapted from the 
King James version by Elsa Jane Werner. 
Grades 2-6. $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Reptiles and Amphibians. A 
Golden Nature Guide by Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
and Dr. Hobart M. Smith. 299 snakes, tur- 
tles, lizards, alligators, crocodiles painted 
in brilliant colors by James Gordon Irving. 
Grades 5-HS. $2.00 (net $1.49). 


The Golden Book of Trains. 
Railroad fans of all ages will be fascinated 
by these hundreds of train facts assembled 
by Jane Werner, and train pictures (many 
in color) by Robert Sherman. Grades 4-8. 
$1.50 (net $1.09). 


Roy Rogers, King of the Cow- 
hoys. Action pictures in vivid colors by 
Peter Alvarado illustrate 15 Roy Rogers 
adventures by Elizabeth Beecher. Grades 
2-4. $2.50 (net $1.89). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding, write to your jobber or 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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Library 

Price 
Only 
$159.00 


PLANNED FOR MODERN LIBRARY NEEDS 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for an Encyclo- 
pedia to be—For example the growing importance of Canada to our defense and economy is 
reflected in a general coverage of 74 pages on Canada as such, Canadian-American Relations, 
Canadian Literature and Canadian National Parks, plus comprehensive timely articles of up 


to ten pages on each of the Canadian Provinces. Is it any wonder that Librarians are turning 


more and more to COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA? 


If you already own the NEW COLLIER’S don’t overlook ordering your copy of the current 
COLLIER ANNUAL. Prepared under the same editorial supervision as the ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


it is regarded by Librarians and Reviewers as one of the most comprehensive Reviews of the 


Year 1952 published. 


For additional information please write to LIBRARY DIVISION, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, 


N.Y. or compare the actual volumes at your State Library Meeting. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“We” (LrBRARIANS) “should be the light that 
illumines, not the heat that destroys.” So said 
Margaret Scoggin in her talk at the 3rd Annual 
Bertha V. Haskell Memorial lecture series, held in 
Boston on May 6. A sense of humor, a sense of 
proportion and a sense of balance contribute to- 
wards “The Saving Grace,” which was the subject 
of her talk. 

HAVE You BEEN hearing about the plan to cover 
Kentucky with 100 bookmobiles? You can read 
about this exciting project in Mary Bingham’s 
article in Library Journal for September 15, called 
“Kentucky Bookmobiles.” In the same issue is Ray 
Swank’s keynote speech at the AV Workshop in 
Los Angeles, on “Sight and Sound in the World 
of Books.” 

A DIFFERENT KIND of a survey of a public library 
has been done for Evansville, Indiana. Conducted 
and prepared by the students of the 1953 Marketing 
Research class at Evansville College under the 
direction of Claude H. Sluster, Associate Profes- 
sor of Marketing, this Public Opinion Survey 
of the Evansville Public Library System showed 
that most Evansville adults felt that the public 
library was essential and necessary to themselves 
personally as well as to the community in general. 

THE DOOR-KEWAUNEE regional library demon- 
stration, established in Wisconsin in 1950, is one 
of the newer projects in cooperation. Its first re- 
port, The Idea in Action, has just been issued by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in Madi- 
son. This study, which is available for $1.00 from 
the Commission, will interest all extension librarians. 

LIBRARIES ARE continuing to celebrate anni- 
versaries. The founding of the first free public 
library to be established in any American city, the 
Boston Public Library, will be commemorated this 
year. The library has issued an advanced state- 
ment of its plans in a booklet, entitled, The First 
Great Public Library Celebrates Its Centennial, 
1853-54 .. . 1953-54. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will be glad to know that 
James W. Tyler, principal of Yorktown Elementary 
School in Arlington, Virginia, has written an in- 
formative article on “Physical Requirements of the 
Elementary School Library” in the September 
issue of The School Executive. Did you read 
“Heart of the School? My Foot” in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for May? If so, you won't want 
to miss James Towery’s reply, “Heart of the School? 
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Yes!” in WLB for September. 
The Children’s Bookshelf, issued by the Chil. 


dren’s Bureau, has appeared in a new edition, 


Price: Twenty cents from the Supt. of Day. 
ments. Pamphlets for Children’s Library Collec. 
tions (from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 15¢) dy 
is of interest. [ 

CARMA ZIMMERMAN’S talk on “The Public Li. 
brary and the Political Process,” given at the 
Trustee’s Section meeting of ALA at the New York 
conference in 1952, has been published in part in 
the September issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
In the same issue is an article by Lester Asheim 
on “Not Censorship But Selection.” 

Books for Living is the title of a classified lis of 
books for general education and browsing, recent 
issued in a revised second edition by the Southem 
Illinois University Library at Carbondale. 

WHERE SHOULD a library be located? Should] 
a library building be enlarged or not? Joseph | 
Wheeler has answered these questions and othes| 
for the Eugene, Oregon Library in a recently pub-| 
lished survey, Building Problems of the Eugene 
Public Library. Incidentally, the cover is mos 
appropriate. 

THE st. Louis Public Library has published 
Twenty-five Crucial Years of the St. Louis Public | 
Library 1927 to 1952 by Charles H. Compton 
(Price $2.00). This book takes up where Fifty; 
Years of Progress of the St. Louis Public Libnon | 
which was published in 1926, left off and show 
that the public library has become a very real pat 
of the community. 

PROCEEDINGS OF the Section on University a | 
Publie Library Administration of the 1952 Ins | 
tute of Government, held annually at the Unive 
sity of Washington, was published as Rep. No. 1% 
in May. The title, which is av@ilable from th} Fre ¢ 
Bureau of Governmental Research for +L WRITE T 
Changing Patterns of Reference Service. 

OUR WILLIAM ROALFE, librarian at Northwesten | 
University School of Law, has just completed The | 
Libraries of the Legal Profession (a study prepat 
for the Survey of the Legal Profession under the 
auspices of American Bar Association). This book 
is available from the West Publishing Compa 
in St. Paul, Minnesota for $6.00. 

LIBRARIANS ARE Now in the comics! They # 
represented in a Chicago Stin-Times comic si 
Mary Worth—the brain child of Allen Saundes 
(Ken Allen), cartoonist and trustee of the Toled? 
Public Library. 
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FREE this helpful new Eee 


| brochure | The following statements were adopted by Ex- 


ecutive Board by mail vote: 
| July 17, 1953— 
Support of ALA's Office for Adult Education 1953-54 
Voted, That the American Library Association 
accept the pare grant of $15,000 from the 


Fund for Adult Education, the grant to be used 
for the support of ALA’s Office for Adult Educa- 








re Chil tion for 1953-54. 
edition, | 
F Docu. August 17, 1953— 
Collec-} Freedom to Read Project 
L5¢) also} Voted, That the Executive Board approves in 
principle the draft Proposal for Community Distri- 

blic ui bution and Study of the Freedom to Read and 
at the Related Statements, subject to its acceptance and 
ew York revision by the Officers and members of the Com- 
| part in mittee on Intellectual Freedom to whom it has 
Bulletin been submitted, and authorizes the Executive Sec- 


Asheim| retary and the CIF to seek funds from the Fund 


athe tells how you can copy | for the Republic for carrying out the Proposal. 


A ~ 2 O52__ 
recently August 24, 1953 


southern ° h . | International Relations Board Meeting 
anything anywnere ere in Voted, That the International Relations Board 


Should be authorized to use from its budget sufficient 


Joseph | funds for a Board meeting in Washington, D.C., 
d othe secon Ss! in early September, 1953. 





tly pub- 
Eugene 
is most This brochure describes a new 
development which will save you 
ba time, money, mistakes and effort 
ublished | _.. the new CONTOURA-CON- 
s Public STAT® method of copying. . . CRYSTAL CLEAR 
Compton wherever your source material : 
4 | is . . . anything printed, written, * 
1 it drawn or pictured, regardless of | Flexible 
ATOM color . . . quickly, accurately, 
id shows clearly, and so simply anyone can PLASTIC BINDERS 
real pat do it. 
; It shows, step by step, how and 
‘sity and why “CONTOURA,” the only 
52 Int truly portable oS oe a Deluxe Binder, Catalog No. 520, offers you: 
Unive | copier that reproduces curved boo @ Cth Gut Gta cee th cis eee eee 
+. 198 | Get Your and magazine pages, as easily as | cover for vertical display. 
No. 2 | flat documents, with no harm to Schum Cinder Gundte i. Ont ili ai 
‘rom the} Free Copy the publication. This brochure in- g : ’ ~—s 
. . . omnes @ All-flexible, -crystal clear front and rear covers, as well 
$1.00, | WRITE TODAY cludes endorsements of users every- as spine—for horizontal and inclined display. 
where, in all professions, busi- 
; : ¥ R 
nesses and industries, and shows | ALL PLASTI-KLEER® DeLuxe Binders offer you: 
hwester uses to which you might ad- ae clear Vinylite plastic that will not tear 
ted The | vantageously put it in your busi- Simple locking rod which permits changing in 30 
‘ ness or hobby. seconds. 
reparee Sizes for all popular magazines. 
nder the ; : . 
: Write for information and prices 
his book 
“| Ve Saaaiee DRS TO 
They # a a 
ic strip 
pic sti BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Saunders > | 
led E Alpine Street 
e Toles 
Newark 5, N. J a nad 


makers of the world’s only truly portable photo-copier 


-.G. LUDWIG, INC. 536 High St. DEEP RIVER, CONN. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


WALL cHarts reproduced from Birthdays of 
Freedom in all of the beauty of their original 
colors, are available from Denoyer-Geppert. They 
can be mounted in any way you please, or de- 
livered unmounted. Inexpensive, they are decora- 
tive and useful assets to any school library or young 
people’s department. For more information, write 
to Denoyer-Geppert, 5255 Ravenswood: Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


CLOTHES RACKS for 
mounting on the wall 
in your staff room, or 
in any corner of your 
library can be had 
from Vogel-Peterson 
Co. They can be 
bought by the foot 
with three hangers and 
three ventilated hat 
spaces per foot. Ask 
for information about 
Valet Racks, model 
322, from Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 West 37th 


aa, 


St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Small PARTS STORAGE, such as _ exhibit ma- 
terials, including pins, tacks, pencils, crayons, etc., 
or a miniature handy- 
man’s cabinet for 
screws, screwdrivers, 
nails, and other acces- 
sories, is now available 
in the Little Gem 
cabinet, priced at 
$8.90, including divid- 
ers. You can stack as 
many units as you desire, and you'll probably find 
many ways to make these cabinets useful. Write 
to Precision Equipment Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. And you'll find that their 
catalog contains many other items you can use. 


Custom assembled CHARGING DESKS in any shape 
or size are easily assembled from standard units 
with Sjostrom’s New Life library furniture. Fur- 
thermore, you can expend them as needs demand. 
Write to the John S. Sjostrom Co., 1717 N. Tenth 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

MENDING BOOKS is made easier by using the 
Demcobind Mending Manual. It will give you 
the newest techniques as well as the best of the 
older routines. No hack job, it’s a 36 page manual, 
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and it’s free. Write to Demco, Madison 3, Wis 
for your free copy. ; 


STORE TWICE AS MANY BOOKS by using 
Stor-Mor book drawers—you don’t have to bul 
a new stack room. Easy to use, adjustable, { 
book drawers are adaptable to present libraries 
new buildings. 


PROTECTIVE EDGES can be applied to maps, posteil ‘ 
ers, pictures, book jackets, etc. with Lefco’s edgj Me 
machine. 
tured in their new catalog. If your single sheetill 
separates are frayed and dog-eared, this may be ! 
the answer. Write to Library Efficiency Corp 
36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


” 


StrurGis PRINTING COMPANY announces a namew 
change to Library Products, Inc. 
for libraries they now handle library equi 
and supplies, including colorful plastic letig 
Ownership remains the same. 


RecorpD HOLDERS of all types are featured il 
Gaylord’s new catalog. The holder for a g 
long-playing record provides for the protection 
the slip cover which usually contains informal 
regarding the record, which is then always 
able for study when the record is played. 


Librarians BUILDING and BUSINESS LIBRARIAN 
may find a descriptive folder of the first aluminum 
skyscraper ever built of particular interest ad 
value. The brochure contains important infom 
tion regarding methods of construction, togethét 
with architectural innovations that could be ® 
plied to any new library building. Write tom 
News Bureau, Aluminum Company of Ament 
1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., and askit} 


the complete brochure: For the Press. 


Attach Plasti-Kleer BOOK JACKET covers 
Bind-Art liquid pLastic apHestve. Simply d 
a line of adhesive along the brown paper bag 
at front and rear edges, put the cover on the be 
and close the book. Above supplies can be | 
tained from Bro-Dart Industries, 66 E. Alpine 
Newark 5, N.]. ; 


Bic Books handle easily when you use aD 
Bookstand. It operates on a balance p ind! 
which allows any heavy book mounted on the tia 
to open flat at any position in the book. Its 
for dictionaries, or other very heavy refere 
tomes. Write to H. & J. Co., Inc., 1105 Chatham 
Heights, Martinsville, Va. ‘ 
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Cost is $17.00 and you'll find it pic Mie 
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